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Can We Speed Up the Slow Child? 


A Preliminary Report of the Effect of Glutamic Acid 


Administration Upon the Mental Functioning 
of the Slow Deaf Child 


By Epna Simon Levine, Pu.D. 


of intelligence are those concerned 

with the effects of Glutamic Acid in 
increasing the mental and physical alert- 
ness of mentally retarded (hearing) chil- 
dren. The reports thus far indicate a note- 
worthy degree of success with this treat- 
ment. More specifically, Glutamic Acid ad- 
ministration has been credited with: (1) 
increasing the efficiency of mental function- 
ing of retarded subjects beyond chance 
variation and by an average of about 10 
I.Q. points; (2) producing desirable per- 
sonality changes in certain cases; and (3) 
bringing about a general increase in phys- 
ical and mental alertness. It is thought 
that such changes result from the effects of 
Glutamic Acid upon cerebral metabolism. 


A MONG the more recent investigations 


As a result of these findings, it was de- 
cided to investigate the effects of Glutamic 
Acid treatment upon the slow deaf child. 
The education of the deaf, demanding as 
it does such a high degree of concentrated 
mental effort on the part of the pupils for 
optimal results, is an endeavor in which the 
I.Q. plays a critical role in determining 
the ultimate outcome. If such treatment 
were successful with the deaf, a 10 point 
increase in I.Q. would mean that a deaf 
child of borderline intelligence would stand 
a chance of being raised to normal level; 
and that a not too severe case of mental 
retardation might be raised to borderline 


level. The educational gains derived from 
such I.Q. increases would be reflected not 
only in increased learning ability but also 
in many aspects of the deaf child’s general 
life adjustment. These practical considera- 
tions formed the basis of this present in- 
vestigation. 


Plan and Procedure 


Accordingly, six pupils of the Lexington 
School for the Deaf were selected for study, 
permission having first been granted by the 
parents of these pupils. The chronological 
age of the subjects was from 6:10 to 14:3 
years; the I.Q. range, from 61 to 81. In 
five cases, the cause of deafness was re- 
ported as “congenital”; in the remaining 
case as possibly measles at the age of 13 
months. All but two of the subjects ex- 
hibited marked physical as well as emo- 
tional apathy. The two others were frac- 
tious, irritable and subject to frequent tan- 
trums. Medical examination showed all 
subjects to be in excellent health in all 
respects. 

The procedure of investigation was car- 
ried out by the Lexington School psychol- 
ogist and pediatrician according to the 
following plan: (1) ascertaining the I.Q. 
of each subject before the beginning of 
treatment; (2) administration of Glutamic 
Acid treatment for a period of nine weeks; 
(3) retesting of each subject at the end of 
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this period to note possible gains in I.Q.; 
(4) a non-treatment period of about three 
months; (5) retesting of each subject at 
the conclusion of this period to note pos- 
sible fall in I.Q.; and (6) physical check- 
up of each subject throughout the course 
of treatment to note and control possible 
physical disturbances that might be asso- 
ciated with Glutamic Acid administration. 
The subjects being deaf, the intelligence 
tests used in ascertaining I.Q’s. were those 
which could be administered without verbal 
language. Further, the tests finally selected 
were those which experience had shown to 
be most suited to the various chronological 
levels and mental ages represented by the 
subjects. It was not considered essential 
that all the pupils be given the same test 
batteries, since in each individual case, the 
test results of that subject before Glutamic 
Acid administration were compared with 
the test results obtained after the specified 
period of treatment had been concluded 
and again after an additional non-treatment 
period had elapsed. The point of reference 
in all these comparisons was the I.Q. of the 
subject before treatment had been initiated. 
Depending upon the particular subject, 
one of the following test scales was used 
in obtaining the test-retest 1.Q’s.: Merrill- 
Palmer Scale of Mental Tests, Pintner- 
Paterson Scale of Performance Tests, or the 
Wechsler-Bellevue Performance Scale. In 
addition, the Goodenough “Draw-a-Man” 
Test and the Hiskey Drawing Completion 
and the Wechsler Block-Design test tasks 
were administered to each subject for sup- 
plementary information. Testing itself of- 
fered no difficulties, since all subjects were 
in good rapport with the examiner, whom 
they had known over a period of years. 
The administration of Glutamic Acid 
was conducted under the close supervision 
of the school pediatrician, Dr. Irwin Sobel. 
The initial dosage was six grams per day. 
This was gradually increased to eighteen 
grams per day within a six weeks period. 
This latter dosage was continued until the 
end of the treatment. Medication was ad- 
ministered to the subjects after meals in 
tomato juice without their awareness of 
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the real nature and purpose of the treat- 
ment. No physical disturbances of any 
kind were observed during the period of 
Glutamic Acid administration. 

Certain changes, however, did occur in 
association with treatment. These were: 
(1) general improvement in mental func. 
tioning as measured by the I.Q.; (2) great. 
er alertness and responsiveness to the en- 
vironment as evidenced in general be- 
havior; and (3) in one particular case, a 
marked improvement in physical appear- 
ance. Specific results obtained in the indi- 
vidual cases are presented in the following 
summaries: 


Individual Case Results 
Case 1 (C.A. 7:9 years) 


1.Q. Results 
Initial Test M.A. 6:0 I.Q. 77 
Retest M.A. 7:6 I.Q. 94 
Increase 17 [.Q. points 


General Behavior 

Teacher reports pupil has always been 
very fractious while in her class and sees 
no difference since the administration of 
Glutamic Acid. 


Case 2 (C.A. 6:10 years) 


1.Q. Results 
Initial Test M.A. 5:6 1.Q. 81 
Retest __ M.A. 6:3 I.Q. 89 
Increase _. 8 I.Q. points 


General Behavior 

“Since taking the Glutamic Acid, sub- 
ject shows an alertness and responsive- 
ness which he sorely lacked before; he 
takes a positive and when necessary an 
aggressive role in social activities and 
does not hesitate to fight back. To those 
who know him, he is a new child. There 
is, as yet, no apparent increase in pace 
of learning.” (Teacher’s report.) 


Case 3 (C.A. 11:4 years) 


1.Q. Results 
Initial Test M.A. 7:3 1.Q. 64 
Retest __.... M.A. 9.3 1.Q. 80 
Increase __ 16 1.Q. points 


General Behavior 
The teacher reports “most satisfactory 
(Continued on page 316) 
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A Career Girl 


By ARTHUR B. StmMon 


CAREER, an independent life, a 
smart address in the big city. How 
many girls yearn for such a life? 

Judging from current fiction in the wom- 
en’s magazines with their enormous circu- 
lation, there must be a great many of them. 

Mary Betty Edmonds is one of those who 
have achieved this glamorous status. She 
creates men’s silver jewelry for one of the 
most famous silversmiths on Fifth Avenue 
in New York City. She is the only silver- 
smith who is paid a regular salary and has 
her own workshop in the store. Others must 
make jewelry for the store on a free-lance 
basis. Her work is advertised frequently 
in the columns of the New Yorker, Esquire, 
House and Garden, magazines which carry 
advertising only for the best of workman- 
ship. 

Mary Betty—she likes to be known by 
her full name—studied at St. Louis School 
of Fine Arts of Washington University, 
specializing in design. She also took courses 


in oil painting, drawing, ceramics, jewelry- 


Photograph by James Marsters 


SOME EXAMPLES OF MISS EDMONDS’ 
BEAUTIFUL WORK 





Photograph by James Marsters 
MARY BETTY EDMONDS 


making and sculpture. She obtained her 
elementary education at Central Institute 
for the Deaf, and was graduated from a 
high school for hearing students. 

Since her family still reside in St. Louis, 
Mary Betty lives alone in a New York hotel 
in the heart of the art gallery district. In 
her daily walks to work, she can indulge 
in a favorite pastime of hers, studying 
paintings and objets d’arts displayed in the 
windows. 

Another diversion of hers is dressmak- 
ing. All of her clothes, even her winter 
coats, are made on her sewing machine. 
She thinks nothing of whipping up a new 
dress several hours before she is scheduled 
to attend a dinner party. Many a time she 
has kept her escort waiting until she put 
the last stitch to her new dress. 

To pass the time on the subway, Mary 
Betty carries a knitting bag. She also man- 

(Continued on page 314) 
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Little Bo-Peep Has Lost Some Sleep! 


By Joun A. FERRALL 


peaceful sleep since I lost my hearing 

more than thirty years ago, that | 
should never have given the matter a 
thought had I not reread Don Quixote re- 
cently. Coming to that frequently quoted 
passage concerning sleep, I was impressed. 
Says Sancho Panza, explaining his regret 
at having been awakened: 


|" has been so easy for me to glide into 


Now blessings light on him that first invented 
this same sleep! It covers a man all over, 
thoughts and all, like a cloak; ‘tis meat for the 
hungry, drink for the thirsty, heat for the cold, 
and cold for the hot. “Tis the current coin that 
purchases all the pleasures of the world cheap; 
and the balance that sets the king and shepherd, 
the fool and the wise man even. 

He declares that while he is asleep, he 
feels neither hope nor despair; he is free 


from pain, and insensible of glory. 


I don’t believe I have ever publicly ac- 
knowledged this debt to my deafness— 
merely an instance of my lack of appre- 
ciation for certain blessings showered upon 
me. It is a considerable debt, for sleep 
takes care of more than a third of my life. 
There is nothing very beautiful, and noth- 
ing very gay, about dozing in the office at 
your desk by day. But the downy slumber 
that your evenings need, that is very beau- 
tiful, beautiful indeed! 


Well, Sancho Panza’s remarks, read in 
their proper setting, seem to have im- 
pressed me a good bit more than I realized. 
Or it may have been the pudding I par- 
took of so liberally at dinner, the proof of 
pudding, as it were, being in the sleeping. 
Anyway, while I dropped off to sleep amid 
the peaceful surroundings of my deafness, 
I dropped into a dream as well. I thought 
I could hear again; and, of course, couldn’t 
get to sleep. I decided that I might as 
well get up. “I will arise,” I thought, drow- 
sily. “I will arise and go now, and go to 
Innisfree.” That bothered me. Why go to 
Innisfree? I knew no one in Innisfree. 
I didn’t know how to get there. And, for 


that matter, I wasn’t sure at all that there 
was or is an Innisfree. 

Then another project registered itself in 
my dream. I dreamed that I did get up. 
I went out into the garden. I had decided 
to move the large apricot tree closer to my 
window, so that I could reach out and 
pluck a fruit—or, more likely, fruits— 
without getting out of bed. That was a 
delightful prospect. I got a shovel and 
pick from the garage and the work of 
transferring the tree proceeded apace—or 
something like that. 

Then, in digging, I struck a solid object, 
I worked around it and finally removed it 
from near the root of the tree. It was 
a statue—manifestly a statue of Little Bo- 
Peep, sheep and all. It wasn’t marble, as 
I had at first thought, but of some more 
brittle material, which had crumbled so 
that I could barely make out the inscrip- 
tion on the pedestal. It didn’t seem at all 
remarkable that I could read the broken 
and indistinct inscription at night. In faet 
the thought that dominated my mind was 
the fact that the statue wasn’t really marble. 
It took me back to my days in Washington, 
and to Statuary Hall at the Capitol. How 
often I had listened to the guides, when | 
was a boy, work up to their favorite joke. 
“That statue,” they say, “looks like marble 
—but it’s really Clay. Henry Clay! Ha! 
Ha! Ha!” I caught myself laughing aloud, 
but I didn’t catch myself soon enough. 
Some one came in and awakened me, think- 
ing I was strangling! 

Well, that was that. Fortunately, I re 
membered what I had deciphered of the 
inscription on the pedestal, and I knew 
that the story about Little Bo-Peep is in 
error. She didn’t lose any sheep; it was 
sheep that she lost. And the sheep merely 
figured in the matter because she counted 
them in her efforts to woo sleep. She sang, 
too, because there were some of the words 


(Continued on page 310) 
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A New Approach to the Education of 
Two and Three Year Old Deaf Children 


By MEMBERS OF THE STAFF OF JuNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 47* 


(Continued from May) 
Sp (CE is important so as to de- 


velop a feeling of security. There- 
fore, the daily schedule will be flex- 
ible with emphasis on sequence rather than 
on rigid timing. 
The following is a tentative program: 
8:15- 9:00—Children arrive on the bus 
—Greeting. Removal of 
outer clothing. 
9:00- 9:30—Play in room. 
9:15 Juice time. 
9:30- 9:45—Acoustics. 
9:45-10:00—Dressing to go outdoors. 
10:00-11 :00—Outdoor play. Rest on bed 
for children who need it. 
11:00-11 :30—Toileting—washing for din- 
ner. Quiet play. 
11:30-12:00—Lunch. 
12:00-12:30—Toileting. Preparation for 
nap. 
12:30- 1:30—Nap-time. Length of nap 
varies for different  chil- 


dren. 
1:30- 2:00—Dressing to go home ( Toilet- 
ing). 


There will be individual work in lip 
reading and speech continually going on 
during children’s activities. 


Parent Relations 


In order that the child may feel less 
traumatic shock in his initiation into the 
pre-school set-up we feel as a result of our 


*Leone Adelson, Gertrude Colepaugh, Eleanor 
McEvoy, Elizabeth Mutter, and Marie Riese, Junior 
High School 47, 225 East 23rd Street, New York 10, 
N. Y. This paper was prepared in a seminar under 
the direction of Assistant Professor Lee Meyerson of 
Vassar College and Special Education Coordinator 
Ciwa Griffiths of San Diego, California. The authors 
are also indebted to their principals, Miss Harriet 
McLaughlin and Mrs. Margaret K. Wallin, for sym- 
pathetic supervision; and to Assistant Professors 
Miriam Fiedler, Elizabeth Gilkeson, Evelyn Omwake, 
Laura Preston, and Associate Professor L. J. Stone 
for many valuable ideas. 


consultations at Vassar that we should in- 
clude the following steps: 

A. A preliminary conference between 
parent and teacher to discover physical, 
emotional, and social maturity. 

B. An observation of the child’s first 
reactions to the pre-school with the mother 
present or nearby. _ 

C. Gradual detachments from the moth- 
er and progressive introduction into the 
group. 

D. Parents not to put pressure on the 
children through overemphasis on toilet 
training or other areas. School is to be a 
pleasant, relaxed place—not something to 
“live up to.” 

On the entrance day the child meets his 
teacher, who discusses informally the child’s 
background with the parent and makes the 
child feel at home. She notes his reaction 
to the new experience. At first the new 
children do not have a full day at school. 
They arrive at staggered intervals so that 
all can be there at est with @ Tow other 
children who have become more “at home” 
with the school situation. The mother 
brings the child until he is adjusted. The 
length of time necessary for his adjustment 
to his separation from his mother will vary 
not only with individual temperaments of 
the children but with maturity. 

If in spite of these precautions the child 
shows difficulty in achieving easy adjust- 
ment these measures may be used: 

A. Mother permitted to stay in the 
room for part or all of the session. 

B. Length of the school day gradually 
increased with ride home on the bus as 
culmination. 

C. Tangible evidence of her return left 
by the mother. 

We suggest sending the following letter 
to the parent before school opens: 


siet.cs 
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Dear Parent, 

Later in the term your child will come to school 
by bus like the other youngsters. To begin with, 
however, will you please bring him to school with 
his favorite toy or doll, September 13, at 
o'clock. We are anxious to make the transition 
from home to school as pleasant and as easy as 
we can. It will probably be necessary for you 
to continue bringing him for a week to ten days. 
It is also best that the length of his stay in school 
be increased gradually. We would like you to 
stay a while with him the first day to help him 
adjust to the school situation and to meet his 
teachers. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) 


During the year there is to be a parent 
relations program for the parents of the 
children in the experimental group, with 
emphasis on the emotional adjustment of 


the child rather than the educational 
achievement. There will be meetings at 


which the parents will be addressed by 
the principal, supervisors, otologist, and 
other lecturers interested in the field of the 
education of the deaf and in the experi- 
ment. In addition to these meetings there 
will be individual and group conferences 
between parents and teachers. 

It has also been strongly recommended 
by the faculty at Vassar that special em- 
phasis be given to a group therapy pro- 
gram conducted by a trained leader in 
order to help parents resolve emotional 
problems which arise in families with deaf 


children. 
Procedures 


We are heartily in accord with the Child 
Study faculty at Vassar College that the 
Child Development approach is the best 
foundation for the setting up of a pre- 
school program, for it is concerned with 
the process of growth and all aspects of 
human personality. 

As applied to our particular school 
room, this would mean that with the long 
range achievements clearly in mind, the 
teacher will come to the child in his play, 
and without interrupting its happy con- 
tinuity, meet the child’s needs at their 
source. This will make the speech and lip- 
reading more meaningful to the child be- 
cause it will be associated with a mean- 
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ingful and a pleasant activity. But far 
more, it will meet his need to communicate 
when he needs to, wants to, and is ready to, 
Dr. Mary Fisher Langmuir has im. 
pressed upon us all that every child passes 
through the same developmental stages 
during his childhood growth but “each jin. 
dividual punches the time clock of de. 
velopment at his own rate of speed.” 


Speech and Lipreading 

There will be “on-the-spot” teaching of 
speech and lipreading in a natural situa. 
tion, instead of taking the child to a se. 
cluded corner for formalized work. 

The use of the colors and “faces” in 
teaching speech will be postponed until 
the teacher feels a need to use them. De. 
vices, as suggested by Haycock, for de. 
veloping breath control, will be incorpo- 
rated in the children’s play. 

The content of the speech program will 
arise naturally out of the lipreading situa- 
tions. Any vocalization or approximation 
of speech will be accepted rather than an 
insistence upon the precision of speech 
elements. (See Hearing Aids) 

Although all the activities will be geared 
to the child’s developmental level, it will 
be considered legitimate to set the stage 
for certain learnings. For purposes of 
speech and lipreading these will be in- 
jected unobtrusively into the child’s play 
activities or daily routines. 

In order to insure a teacher-child rela- 
tionship for every child the group will be 
divided among the three teachers. The re: 
sponsibility of the teacher to each child in 
her group will be to see that he gets fre- 
quent and ample opportunity every day to 
have personal contact, affection, physical 
care and exposure to learning situations. 
(See Specifics of Teaching Speech) 


Reading Readiness 

Exposure to the printed form will be 
postponed with the exception of labels on 
the children’s chairs and cubbies. 


Sense Training 
Sense training will be carried on as part 
of the play program to give the child a 
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feeling for form, spatial relationships, and 
colors. 
Acoustic and Rhythm Work 

All means will be used to stimulate the 
child’s residual hearing—especially with 
emphasis on the use of hearing aids. 

The children will be given ample oppor- 
tunities for adventure and experimentation 
in using instruments of all kinds (but not 
all at one time) and in expressing them- 
selves through rhythms. 


Routines 

Juice time: Juice will be served in a casual 
way. 

Lunch: Children will be allowed to eat as 
much or as little as they wish without 
conflict. 

Naps: The length of the nap will vary with 
the need of the individual child. 


Visitors 

It is suggested that a minimum of visi- 
tors be allowed to observe at specified 
times, without interrupation of the con- 
tinuity of the schedule. A one-way obser- 
vation screen would be highly desirable. 


Specifics of Teaching Speech 


(As suggested by the Child Study Staff) 
I. Speech Development 

A. Speech is to be developed through 
the hearing as much as possible; i.e. with 
the use of individual hearing aids. The 
final goal is constant wearing of the hear- 
ing aid, 

B. Speech can be encouraged by: 

1. Constantly exposing the child to 
a flow of speech. 

2. Supplying the speech and lan- 
guage that apply to the child’s activities 
and needs at the time of the child’s in- 
terest and needs. 

3. Supplying repetitious speech pat- 
terns in similar occasions over a period 
of time without expecting much return 
from the child in the form of speech. 
C. Speech should be encouraged to de- 

velop rhythmic patterns rather than indi- 
vidual speech sounds; i.e., “ah ee ow” 
should be acceptable for “I see a cow” as 
long as the child is using the phrase cor- 
rectly. 
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D. After the meaningful use of rhythmic 
pattern is established, speech work should 
then supply the missing parts. 

E. Because hearing babies have speech 
sounds reaching them for at least nine to 
twelve months before they respond with 
meaningful speech sounds, it is to be ex- 
pected that children who have the use of 
hearing aids need from nine to twelve 
months from the time they first put on 
the aid until they “give back” speech 
sounds. 

F. Just as hearing children make their 
first speech attempts in differing forms so 
will deaf or hard of-hearing children. 
The length of time before offering speech 
may differ; the number of words offered 
at one time may differ; the rate of acquisi- 
tion of additional speech may differ with 
very little relation to the degree of hearing. 

G. The concept of speech usage is a 
cumulative one; the groundwork takes 
much longer than the later acquisition of 
speech. 

H. In acoustic work the . emphasis 
should be on speech sounds rather than on 
mechanical rhythms or beating or music. 


Il. Daily Requirements 

To accomplish the above aims the child 
needs individual work daily in: 

A. Supplying him with speech and lan- 
guage at the time his interests and needs 
match. This can be done by the teacher’s 
joining in the child’s activities and specifi- 
cally talking to him with the language he 
needs. 

B. Supply him with repetitious speech 
patterns all day long with the actions that 
occur daily: “Hang up your clothes,” 
“Wash your hands.” 

C. Making a game with children’s toys. 

D. Training the child to look as well as 
to listen by means of individual daily work. 

E. The teacher should “catch up” with 
the individual child for short periods dnd 
continue only as long as she holds his in- 
terest; the time spent with the child should 
be frequent rather than prolonged. 


F. The child should never be placed in 


(Continued on page 308) 
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Auditory Training Remade My Life 


By Carou RAcHLIN 


IFE presents us with many battles which 
we must win if we are to enjoy 
happiness and success. My greatest 
battle was my reluctance to admit that my 
hearing was impaired. I have been hard 
of hearing for a long time, but like thou- 
sands of others, did nothing to help my- 
self. I had a hearing aid but never was 
able to master the technique of using it. 
The dealer offered assistance, but his 
knowledge was so limited that he could not 
help me solve my problem, which was ad- 
justment to background noises and the 
ability to listen through these noises and 
understand conversation. Also I was very 
sensitive about wearing an aid. Therefore. 
I put the aid away, allowed my handicap 
to continue, and became more discouraged. 
In the last few years my life has become 
more complex and has made greater de- 
mands on me, and at times I have found 
these demands hard to meet because of my 
partial loss of hearing. Circumstances 
forced me to reappraise my problem, find 
the solution and do something about it. 

I decided to learn lipreading, and ac- 
cordingly was advised to consult a hearing 
rehabilitation center in New York City. 
The director, after considerable testing, 
tactfully suggested to me that I should use 
a hearing aid. “A hearing aid!” I said. 
I was not deaf; I heard as well as she 
did. Besides, hearing aids were not per- 
fected. No one could understand conver- 
sation through them. Didn’t they pick up 
everything except what you wanted to 
hear? Then the consultant spoke. I sat 
there never taking my eyes off her lips, 
listening with every nerve and muscle, 
getting only part of what was being said in 
a normal tone of voice. The part I heard 
was: “I use a hearing aid. You can learn 
to use one, too.” 

With these words the biggest battle of 
my life began. All my false pride and 
vanity were shattered. I realized that in 


my desire to hide something | should not 
be ashamed of I brought it more to atten. 
tion by imposing it on others. People were 
catering to me, protecting me, pitying me, 
and I wanted none of these things. I was 
forced to admit that I needed help if I was 
ever going to overcome my handicap. In 
winning this inner conflict I became free 
to help myself. 

I agreed to a training program, the na- 
ture and scope of which was explained to 
me somewhat as follows: My hearing 
would have to be re-educated because it 
had suffered from disuse over a long period 
of time. Certain speech sounds had to be 
re-learned before they could be understood. 
In order to use my hearing aid I must be 
trained to listen for the important sounds 
and to disregard the unimportant ones. 
And furthermore, I would have to build up 
gradually a tolerance for loud, unexpected 
noises so that ultimately they would cease 
to annoy me when wearing my aid. I was 
told that the best of hearing aids were not 
equivalent to normal hearing, and to offset 
this limitation it was necessary to acquire 
a skill in reading the lips. In this way 
sight would supplement sound in such a 
manner that what I did not hear I would 
see. It sounded like a large order, but 
logical nevertheless; so I embarked on my 
course of training. 

In the beginning I used my aid only 
during the periods of instruction. After a 
week or so of this I began using it in the 
evenings at home, talking, with my father 
and listening to music on the radio. The 
high tones now became audible, thus giv- 
ing the music a richer tone. Conversation 
both on the radio and with people was still 
difficult, but as the weeks progressed and 
my training advanced I began to improve. 
The rustle of clothing against my instru- 
ment, which had bothered me before, no 
longer disturbed me. The radio became 
clear and conversation was more distinct. 
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| developed a control that allowed me to 
select the sounds I wished to hear. 


The Outdoor World 


| had now improved enough to wear my 
aid out of doors. The sounds around me, 
of which I had been only vaguely con- 
scious, now became interesting, fascinat- 
ing. My automobile developed new rattles, 
the horn almost blasted me out of the 
car, the tire noise, other automobiles pass- 
ing, people talking, dogs barking, children 
playing — all these sounds came to me, 
filling me with a new wonder and a desire 
to hear more. After an hour or so I felt 
fatigued. When this occurred conversa- 
tion became blurred and difficult to under- 
stand. The first time this took place I was 
very much discouraged and felt sure | 
never would be able to master the job of 
hearing. But through perseverance listen- 
ing became a thrilling experience. The 
realization of what I had missed by not 
using my hearing to its maximum began 
to annoy me. I was beginning to com- 
prehend what the normal ear was capable 
of hearing. 

During the first stage of my training 
program I became so captivated by the 
sound of individual words that I often lost 
the continuity of the sentence and para- 
graph. However, as my training pro- 
gressed I ceased to listen to mere words 
and began listening for meaning and con- 
tent. 

I was improving every day, but I still 
was not the master of all situations. At 
times I became muddled and confused. 
Some voices did not come to me clearly 
and loud talk often irritated me. I began 
to seek out situations to test my abilities. 
Any situation that caused difficulty I tried 
to recreate for practice. 

My adjustment required investigation to 
determine the origin, identity and location 
of various sounds —high heels on the 
pavement, conversation between people 


waiting to cross a street, a policeman blow- 
ing his whistle, bacon frying, rain hitting 
the window pane, crows on the roof next 
door, the snap of the electric light switch, 
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the spoon mixing the coffee, the telephone 
bell, the clicking of the cigar lighter in my 
car, people walking around in other parts 
of the house, the hum of department stores, 
the sound of an elevator approaching a 
floor. Attentiveness to and recognition of 
such sounds was creating within me a 
sound consciousness | had never believed 
possible. 

That I had really improved was made 
clear to me one evening when we had com- 
pany and sat on the porch talking. One 
of the guests spoke with an accent and at 
times was difficult to understand. As a 
result of my training, I was able through 
the use of my aid to enjoy a very interest- 
ing conversation. A situation like this used 
to be hard for me and I would withdraw 
from it; now it became a challenge. 

Like many people who are hard of hear- 
ing I had been shrinking from parties, 
lectures, listening to the radio, and going 
to the movies. People who did not wish 
to talk loud avoided me. Many’ people 
whose voices I found hard to understand 
I avoided. By withdrawing in this manner 
from everyday life I had missed a great 
deal and lost many interesting acquaint- 
ances. Since I have made my aid an 
integral part of my everyday life I find 
myself seeking out these very groups and 
receiving a great deal of happiness from 
them. 

I still am not complete master of all 
situations, but by practice and persever- 
ance I gradually become master of more 
and more. I know that with my type of 
hearing impairment some voices and 
sounds will always be difficult to hear and 
interpret. For some of these lipreading will 
help me. 

In my opinion a hearing aid is not the 
complete answer, but I do believe that a 
hearing aid supplemented by an auditory 
training program will be of great benefit 
to those who have impaired hearing. | 
feel that every bit of time, money and 
energy I have put into this instruction has 
repaid me many times. It has enabled me 
to overcome my handicap and to adjust 
normally to a world full of sound. 
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A Southern Pioneer 


By Laura STOVEL 


HEN Miss Lucy McCaughrin of 
Newberry, South Carolina, began 
to lose her hearing, back in her 


girlhood days, she little realized what far- 
reaching effects that seeming calamity was 
to have. Today, many deaf and hard of 
hearing children, as well as deafened adults, 
are being helped because of her own per- 
sonal experience and her pioneer spirit. 

By way of helping herself, she went to 
Boston and studied lipreading with Miss 
Martha FE. Bruhn. Later on, she attended 
the Kinzie School of Speech Reading ‘in 
Philadelphia. Then began a long period of 
service to others. She taught lipreading 
in Savannah, Ga.; Louisville, Ky.; Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Charlotte, N. C.; and Augusta, 
Ga. She has also conducted summer classes 
at George Peabody College, Withrop Col- 
lege, and the University of South Carolina. 

It was in Cleveland that she assisted the 
late Mrs. James R. Garfield in establishing 
the Lake Erie School of Speech Reading 
and in building up the organization now 
known as the Cleveland Hearing and Speech 
Center. She also attended Western Reserve 
University and studied methods of instruct- 
ing children with hearing impairments. 

In 1933 she went back to her native state 
and opened a school of lipreading, the first 
of its kind in South Carolina. From the 
class there grew the organization called 
the Columbia Hearing Society, which is 
today receiving Community Chest support. 
During the early years Miss McCaughrin 
served as executive secretary and lipreading 
instructor. 

Her work with adults attracted the atten- 
tion of parents who had deaf or hard of 
hearing children, and so it came about that 
she began teaching both speech and speech- 
reading to children. In 1940 the state com- 
mittee on legislation for hard of hearing 
children was formed, with Dr. W. J. Bris- 
tow and Miss McCaughrin as co-chairmen. 
A state appropriation was made and the 
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fund established for the education of these 
children is administered by the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Division of the S. C. Depart: 
ment of Education. 

Two years ago, when Miss McCaughrin 
planned to retire from active work, she 
was greatly concerned about the lack of 
facilities for training preschool children 
with aural handicaps. She presented the 
problem to the Junior League, with the 
result that the Junior League School of 
Speech Correction was established in Co- 
lumbia and that deaf preschool children are 
accepted there. 

Last February a reception was held at 
the school to honor Miss McCaughrin and 
to accept a portrait of her as a gift from 
the Junior League. At the reception two 
messages were read from recently retired 
faculty members of the School of Social 


(Continued on page 308) 
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Molly Mather’s Mail Box 


away from oneself now and then, or 

from one’s class, if one happens to be- 
long to a class, and survey that group or 
that individual with detachment and ob- 
jectivity. I am not saying that complete 
objectivity is attainable, but even a brief 
effort in that direction, if it is sincere, lets 
a lot of fresh air on the subject under dis- 
cussion, and helps to get the maggots out 


: is both salutary and stimulating to get 


of one’s point of view. 


I am led to these observations by a study 
of the Fall, 1948, number of the Journal of 
Social Issues, a quarterly published by the 
Society for the Psychological Study of So- 
cial Issues, a division of the American 
Psychological Association. This particular 
number, guest-edited by Lee Meyerson, 
Senior Research Fellow in the United States 
Public Health Service, is devoted entirely 
to the Social Psychology of Physical Dis- 
ability. It provides a more psychologically 
sophisticated approach to the problems of 
the physically handicapped than is com- 
monly brought to bear, and represents an 
effort, as the editor states, “to present some 
systematic testable theories of disability.” 
“This aim was especially stressed,” he re- 
marks in his introduction, “for theory is in 
a most elementary condition in this field. 
Workers for the handicapped who must 
deal with immediate specific problems tend 
to shy away from it.” 


It is true that those with practical ex- 
perience in work with the physically handi- 
capped rate experience above theory, and 
indeed, often resent the efforts of scientific 
investigators to bring theory to bear. It 
is a common lament that the people who 
do research among deaf children are rare- 
ly those who have had much actual con- 
tact with the deaf; and, on the other hand, 
teachers of the deaf, who have had the 
most contact, rarely take part in research 
projects. In fact, they often resent such 
projects when applied to their own charges, 
as an unnecessary interruption of an al- 


ready crowded schedule, and they consid- 
er the results with uplifted eyebrows. 

“It needs to be said again and again,” 
remarks Dr. Meyerson, “that there is noth- 
ing so practical as a good theory.” And 
with this arresting idea as a guide, he di- 
vides the material in the magazine under 
five main heads: 1, Introduction; 2, Cul- 
tural Orientation; 3, Theoretical Contribu- 
tions; 4, Specific Problems; 5, Conclusion. 
Under these heads are sixteen different ar- 
ticles, with almost as many approaches, 
ranging from “Physical Disability, Mental 
Conflict and Social Crisis,” by Hans von 
Hentig, to “General Semantics and Physi- 
cal Disability,” by Spencer F. Brown. The 
authors are all psychologists or sociolo- 
gists, and all have a detached, scientific at- 
titude, whether they are describing the so- 
cial status of the physically handicapped in 
different parts of the world, or discussing 
the mental conflict aroused in the individ- 
ual by physical disability and the reactions 
to that disability of the society in which he 
lives. This cool analysis, of matters con- 
cerning which a good many of us have 
feelings rather than thoughts, is often very 
stimulating. 


What Is a Physical Disability? 


For instance, take Lee Meyerson’s defi- 
nition of physical disability: A physical 
disability is simply a variation in physique 
upon which, ordinarily, we place a highly 
negative value. He subdivides this negative 
value thus: 1, negative values imposed by 
society; 2, negative values imposed by the 
person upon himself; and 3, negative val- 
ues imposed by the atypical physique. Un- 
der the last head, Dr. Meyerson remarks, 
“The deaf person does not feel inferior be- 
cause he cannot appreciate good music, but 
because he cannot communicate easily. The 
blind person does not experience failure 
because pictorial art is missing from his 
life, but because he has great difficulty in 
the simple task, hardly attended to by the 
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majority, of moving from one place to an- 
other.” 

The space allotted in the publication to 
“Theoretical Contributions” and “Specific 
Problems” is about equally divided, al- 
though a study of the articles reveals con- 
siderably more theory than practice in 
both groups. One article which stands out, 
and which would probably be of primary 
interest to hard of hearing persons, is the 
one by Rudolf Dreikurs, titled “The Socio- 
psychological Dynamics of Physical Disa- 
bility—a Review of the Adlerian Concept.” 
Dr. Dreikurs is Professor of Psychiatry at 
the Chicago Medical School, Visiting Pro- 
fessor in the School of Education, North- 
western University, and Medical Director 
of the Community Child Guidance Centers 
of Chicago. He was an associate of Alfred 
Adler in Vienna, and has lectured at psy- 
chological institutes in many different world 
centers. His article explains the applica- 
tion to physical disability of Adler’s theo- 
ries of behavior, and traces the connection 
of the terms “inferiority feelings,” and “‘in- 
feriority complex” as first applied to physi- 
cal disability. He quotes a great many au- 
thors who have dealt with these subjects, 
and expounds his own views. His summary 
is worth quoting: . 


Statistical approaches and inventory tests 
are insufficient to clarify the relationship 
between physical disability and _personal- 
ity development, social adjustment and 
achievements. Each handicapped individ- 
ual formulates his own response to his dis- 
ability in accordance with his life style, 
which can only be determined through dy- 
namic psychological investigation. Alfred 
Adler developed a specific technique to de- 
termine the life style of each individual. 
This life style is developed in early child- 
hood through the interpretation which the 
child makes of all the experiences and diffi- 
culties with which he is confronted. The 
disability is only one, although often an 
important factor. Not what the child has 
—in hereditary endowment and environ- 
ment-—but what he does with it, is all im- 
portant. Courage and social interest, or 
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the lack of them, determine whether a dis. 
ability permits a good adjustment or leads 
to permanent failure. 


In another place, he remarks: 


We can fully agree with all the many 
authors who, like Allen and Pearson, Pint. 
ner, Lowman, Meng, mention as a funda- 
mental factor in the socio-psychological dy- 
namics of physical disability the effort of 
the individual to achieve social acceptance. 
Lowman gives a résumé of this situation 
with which we can fully agree. “Essential 
for good adjustment are a sense of security, 
acceptance by a group and _ successful 
achievement.” We have to add that in our 
opinion the only basis for security is cour- 
age, self confidence and social interest. 


At the last analysis, this indicates that 
the theorists turn eventually toward the 
same goals as the practical workers; but 
studying the intellectual process by which 
they arrived at these ideas is very good for 
the practical worker and for the handi- 
capped person himself. Incidentally, it 
might be remarked that Dr. Meyerson, who 
is himself extremely deaf, has achieved a 
remarkable degree of detachment toward 
the whole problem in putting this issue of 
the magazine together. 


Is There Too Much Pressure 
On the Deaf Child? 


All of the foregoing is more or less in- 
troductory to the discussion of a problem 
that confronts many parents of deaf and 
hard of hearing children, as well as hard 
of hearing adults. This problem deals with 
the extent to which the individual may 
compensate for his handicap and achieve 
adjustment to society. In the April Mail 
Box, it was remarked that parents are too 
apt to consider the handicap rather than 
tne individual in estimating what to expect 
of a deaf child, and if they hear of a deaf 
young man or woman who goes to college 
and achieves spectacular success, are apt 
to think that any young deaf man or wom: 
an can do the same thing. The following 
letter deals with this subject in a very 
thoughtful and provocative way : 
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Dear Molly Mather: 

The arrival of the February Vouta Re- 
view reminded me that the controversial 
Molly may have missed a point back in 
January. Molly, by the way, is always re- 
quired reading with me. She has good 
ideas and knows how to express them. 

I wonder if, in responding to the content 
of the letter from R. B., New York, in the 
January issue, you did not overlook the 
feeling behind the letter. It seems to me 
that Mrs. R. B. is raising an important 
question that might well be stated in broad- 
er terms. I think she is asking: Why is so 
much pressure for achievement placed upon 
deaf children by their parents and by so- 
ciety? In these times, when we hear so 
much about mental hygiene and the ill ef- 
fects of continued frustration, conflict and 
insecurity, it seems to me the question is 
vital and worthy of careful consideration. 

To point with pride is surely permissible, 
but I confess I am frequently horrified at 
the emphasis placed on the “inspirational” 
achievements of certain individuals who 
happen to be exceptionally talented as well 
as deaf. The January issue of the VoLTA 
REVIEW is a case in point. Few of the 
parents of deaf children who read the mag- 
azine can expect their children to meet the 
standards of the fine group of young peo- 
ple whose achievements are listed there. 
The majority are destined to lead average 
lives—socially useful lives, happy lives, 
perhaps, but average nonetheless. 

Now don’t get me wrong. It is highly 
desirable in many ways for the accomplish- 
ments of deaf persons to be publicized. The 
question raised is, what is the effect of 
constant repetition of this sort of material 
on parental levels of aspiration? The 
available evidence indicates that it leads, 
or at least helps to lead, to the setting of 
unrealistic goals on the part of the parents; 
and that this in turn leads to increased, 
and often psychologically unhealthful, pres- 
sure upon the child. It appears to encour- 
age the feeling that if So-and-so, who is 
deaf, did such-and-such, my child, who is 
also deaf, should be able to do it, too. It 
seems illogical on the face of it, but feel- 
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ings are often illogical. Most parents can 
see that if Johnny Hearing graduates cum 
laude, while Billy Hearing graduates mira- 
bile dictu, there are differences between 
the two children. A handicap carries so 
much weight in our culture, however, that 
it seems to obliterate recognition of all else. 

In children, particularly when two 
youngsters have the same handicap, the de- 
fect is immediately isolated out as a basis 
for comparison, even though the children 
may have nothing else in common. To be 
sure, this abstracting of common features 
is common behavior, but we don’t assign 
to other similarities the same meanings that 
we do to handicaps. No one is likely to 
venture a prediction as to the achievement 
of Jimmy and Johnny simply because they 
both have red hair, or long noses, or what 
not. We can see that these are not usually 
important for behavior. A crucial mental 
hygiene problem is to get people, and es- 
pecially parents, to see that, within limits, 
this is also true of physical handicaps. 
Deafness is important, but it is not the 
most important thing about a person. It 
places a barrier about certain activities that 
can’t be done, but it offers little basis for 
predicting what can be done. What can be 
done depends not on deafness, but on other 
factors whose existence should be recog- 
nized. 

It is easy to say “yes” to an argument 
like this, but in actual practice it is rarely 
recognized. There are significant forces in 
our culture that tend to require a handi- 
capped person to “atone” for his defect or 
to overcompensate by achieving success in 
some way. Parents seem to feel this keenly 
and a frequent response is to place pres- 
sure upon a child for achievement that is 
far beyond him. The hard fact is that most 
children are “average,” and a physical de- 
fect surely does not confer special talent. 
When this fact is ignored, as I think it fre- 
quently is, the results can only be harmful. 
It is not too surprising that almost every 
study of physically handicapped children, 
including deaf children, has shown them 
to be more neurotic than children who are 
physically normal. 
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Maybe I’ve built a mountain out of Mrs. 
R. B.’s molehill, but I have a feeling that 
she had something like this in mind. It 
would be interesting to check. In any event, 
the heart of the argument is that publica- 
tions that compound the error of isolating 
a physical defect as a behavioral entity 
may be creating difficulties for their read- 
ers. Some emphasis upon the inevitably 
average performance of the great majority 
of children. with physical defects would 
help, perhaps, to reduce parental anxiety, 
lower unrealistic levels of aspiration, and 
contribute to better mental health among 
handicapped persons than now exists. 

L. M., PENNSYLVANIA. 


I follow you all the way, L. M., until the 
last paragraph, where you lump all physi- 
cal defects together in discussing their re- 
lationship to performance. Deafness, and 
the overcoming of the effects of deafness, 
are so deeply involved with the problems of 
communication that they cannot be classed 
with other physical difficulties, either psy- 
chologically or practically or educationally ; 
and it seems to me that the tendency to 
over-emphasize the achievements of talent- 
ed young deaf persons is largely based on 
the sheer size of the barricade they have 
surmounted, 


It is a little like the lipreading tourna- 
ments which are still a feature of gather- 
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ings of hard of hearing persons. You can 
go down to defeat in a lipreading tourna- 
ment while still being a good lipreader, but 
you cannot win a tournament without be- 
ing a good lipreader, and the emphasis 
throughout is on good lipreading rather 
than on winning the tournament, at least 
in the minds of the people who know any. 
thing about it. At the same time, there is 
nothing like a lipreading tournament to 
make the public aware of the problems of 
the hard of hearing, and that is why these 
contests are so popular. In the same way, 
I think that recording the success of young 
deaf people includes emphasis on the diff- 
culty as well as on the success. 

However, L. M. offers such a compre- 
hensive view of the subject that it is worth 
discussing further. If Mrs. E. B., who 
wrote in the January Mail Box, or anyone 
else, wants to take up the challenge L. M. 
has offered, we shall be glad to hear from 
them. The question before the house is, 
do we do more harm than good by empha- 
sizing the achievements of deaf and hard 
of hearing persons who overcome their 
handicap sufficiently to take the place in so- 
ciety to which their natural aptitudes and 
talents entitle them? It is an interesting 
question and well worth discussing. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mo.tiy MATHER. 


What are the qualities in them which win a tribute of admiration from their 


Mw teachers know many men and women totally and congenitally deaf. 


hearing contemporaries and are most productive of adjustment and happi- 


ness in themselves? Among the chief are these: A sense of humor, A store of inner 
resources, Courage, Sympathetic interest in others, Courtesy, Intelligence, Depend- 
ability, Good English, A reasonable proficiency in speech and lip reading. Some of 
these qualities are gifts from heaven, undoubtedly; yet they: are evermore to be 
striven for by us all. 

A sense of isolation, a too-acute feeling of being different from others, sensitive- 
ness, segregation among people having the same difficulties, the necessity for gaining 
much experience and language through unusual sense channels, an environment that 
furnishes no ideals, may crush personality or fail to inspire effort. But a great num- 
ber of deaf people have proved conquerors and demonstrated that a man is greater 
than his physical equipment.—MartTHa LIVINGSTON. 
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The Parents Talk It Over 


O help point the way to other 
parents, a father, a teacher, and sev- 
eral mothers of deaf children write 


from their every-day experiences on a 
variety of subjects. 


A First Course of Action 


When Daddy is a doctor and Mother a 
former speech correction teacher, a little 
deaf boy can get off to an early start in the 
right direction. Jeffery, who is two years 
and five months old, was born with a severe 
hearing loss. 

Our Jeff has been deaf from birth for 
no known reason. We suspected it when 
he was four weeks old because he didn’t re- 
spond to noises. However, it wasn’t until 
he was eleven months old that we were con- 
vinced that what we had feared was true. 
Jeffery’s daddy is a doctor, and I taught 
speech correction before Jeff was born, so 
perhaps we were a little more observant 
and critical than most parents. Jeff's ac- 
tions and babblings were so normal that it 
was hard to believe that he could not hear. 
Of course it was a blow to us! 

We wrote to the Volta Bureau and the 
Tracy Clinic for advice. We enrolled in a 
parents’ course given by Dr. Jean Utley at 
the Illinois Ear and Eye Infirmary, and 
read everything we could find. Guided by 
all this information, we tried to prepare 
Jeff for what was ahead. I sang to him 
whenever he would sit still; I held him in 
front of a mirror and succeeded in having 
him imitate me as I stuck out my tongue 
or “burred” like an airplane. When he 
babbled, we mimicked him and made a 
game of it. Whenever he looked at us, we 
tried to say something. Whereas before 
we had used loud noises as a test, we now 
called his attention to them, making a fuss 
over them and a game out of it all. Jeff 
became our official “match-blower-outer,” 
and we played at blowing bits of paper 
with a “p” sound. We tried to keep all this 
on a play basis without strain or stress. 


Our object was to get him to want to do 
these things, and when he did, we heaped 
the praise on until he beamed. The most 
helpful book we found was “Opportunity 
and the Deaf Child,” by Dr. and Mrs. 
Ewing, which I think every mother of a 
deaf child should own. 

We are now on lesson ten of the Tracy 
Course and are amazed at Jeff’s progress. 
He lipreads habitually and has a lipread- 
ing vocabulary of about 200 words of 
which I am sure. He knows about 20 com- 
mands and loves his lessons. He has never 
lost his natural voice and still does some 
babbling. He tries to say every word he 
sees us say, although his attempts are voice- 
less. He can say about 30 words, although 
by no means perfectly. He uses his voice 
spontaneously, and when he can’t succeed 
with voice, uses gestures. He loves sense 
training and puzzles. So far, we have been 
unsuccessful in getting auditory responses; 
we are still trying and hoping. 

From time to time we have slight temper 
tantrums because Jeff has reached the nega- 
tivistic stage and wants to do everything 
his way. I’ve found Dr. Spock’s “Com- 
mon Sense Book of Baby and Child Care” 
to be a tremendous help. It takes less effort 
to read, think, and plan ahead to avoid 
problems than to deal with them full blown. 
Of course, one can’t avoid all storms, but 
you'd be surprised how much it does help. 

Mrs. A. L. 


Illinois 


Wishing for a Hearing Aid 

Susan, who is eight years old, has at- 
tended the Lexington School for the Deaf 
since the fall of 1943. She has very little 
hearing. 

I took Susan to Miss Mary Wood White- 
hurst of this city. After giving Susie a test 
with a hearing aid, she decided it would 
be better to wait until the Christmas vaca- 
tion when Sue could come in for a half 
hour a day for further tests with aids and 
audiometer. She feels it takes five or six 
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days to determine whether or not a child 
with as little hearing as Susie can benefit 
from an aid. Susie’s greatest wish in life 
is to get an aid, as almost every child in 
her class wears one. I’m afraid, though, 
that she feels it will be a magic instrument 
that will enable her to hear everything. It 
is amazing how many of the young chil- 
dren at Lexington School now wear aids. 
Two years ago there were very few, and 
most of those obviously had a good deal 
of usable hearing. It has really been a 
grass-root movement with a few mothers, 
who believed strongly in their use, doing 
a job of proselyting. Now many children 
with severe hearing losses are wearing 
hearing aids. It is amusing and encourag- 
ing to find that, apparently, to wear an aid 
is considered quite the thing by the hear- 
ing playmates of these children. I have 
heard several stories of these hearing chil- 
dren going to their parents with the remark 
that they “can’t hear very well” and need 
a hearing aid! It is a good thing thai 
wearing an aid is becoming to be regarded 
as a mark of distinction among the young 
rather than a butt for gibes. 
Mrs. E. P. 
New York 


Parent-Teacher Cooperation 


Joan is five years old and Richard is 
younger. Both children are deaf and both 
attend Junior High School Forty-Seven in 
New York City. 

Joan likes school very much and is get- 
ting along very nicely, although her speech 
is a little slow in coming. Richard was 
tested at school, and we were pleasantly 
surprised to find that he has more residual 
hearing than Joan. 

This winter we attended a course for 
parents once a week for seven weeks under 
the direction of the head ‘teacher of the 
preschool group. It was most enjoyable 
and instructive, and made us feel closer 
to the children and to their work in school. 
More important, it stressed the work that 
we as parents can do at home. There is a 
close relationship and cooperation between 
teachers and parents at this school which 
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is so essential in guiding the progress of 
our little children. For example, when 
Joan starts a new group of words, I receive 
a list from her teacher which I try to re. 
view with her for a little while every after. 
noon. I use a set of cards with pictures of 
the words, matching them with another 
card set of printed words. 

Joan can lipread and read simple com. 
mands like run, walk, jump, march, wash 
your face, give me a kiss, or stand up. | 
have made charts of these commands, and 


we go over them now and then. She lip. 
reads a lot more in the situation. As for 


her speech, it is coming along slowly. 
Every two months, we receive a report card 
from school which shows her progress and 
makes whatever suggestions may seem ad- 
visable. The school wants us to feel free 
to visit at any time, and to discuss any 
problem we may have with the teachers. 
Such parent-teacher relationship will be 
doubly helpful when Richard starts to 
school. 


A Look Into the Future 


We had the pleasure of spending an eve- 
ning in the company of a charming young 
deaf couple. Our group was made up of 
three hearing couples, all parents of deaf 
children, a young hearing girl, and this 
deaf couple. For five hours, they conversed 
just as readily as any of us, giving us much 
valuable advice and food for thought. Both 
were born deaf, and both are graduates 
from Junior High School Forty-Seven. The 
girl graduated from regular high school 
and is now employed in the payroll de- 
partment of R. H. Macy and Company. Her 
husband went on to hearing high school 
and then to art school at New York Uni- 
versity. He now owns his own business. 
They have been married one year and are 
as happy and as well adjusted as any 
couple can be. Their speech was so good 
and easy going that I questioned them as 
to whether they ever used the sign lan- 
guage. It seemed that neither of them had 
ever known it too well and had never used 
it at home. But they did feel that every 
deaf person should know it since they came 
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in contact with many deaf people who are 
not good speakers or lipreaders. We were 
all elated by their intelligence and charm- 
ing personalities. By the end of the eve- 
ning, I, for one, felt that if that was a 
icture of what our little Joan and Richard 
could be like, twenty years from now, then 
we have worried in vain. Mrs. M. M. 


New York 


The Danger of Over-Anxiety 


A teacher of the deaf makes an important 
point and also announces some important 
news about the British Columbia School 
for the deaf. 

I think there is such a thing as a parent’s 
anxiety communicating itself to the child. 
I have noticed, among the preschool chil- 
dren whom I contact, that the most forward 
and well-adjusted ones tend to be those who 
have the most relaxed, matter-of-fact par- 
ents—those parents who are giving time 
and thought to the training of their deaf 
children, but who are contented to do 
their best from day to day, enjoying them 
as they are, rather than centering attention 
on what they want them to become and 
all that they want them to learn to reach 
the goal. The latter mental set seems to 
impart an element of strain and urgency 
into the relationship that defeats its own 
purpose. The most relaxed parents are 
those who are just too busy with their 
household responsibilities and their other 
children to have time for over-teaching and 
long range worrying. I’m not suggesting 
that housework come before the training 
of a little deaf child, but I do believe that 
the new emphasis on early teaching has 
caused some parents to become over anxious 
and to expect too much too soon. 

I must tell you about the glad tidings 
that we have received at the British Co- 
lumbia School for the Deaf. Miss Groht 
and Miss New from the Lexington School 
in New York are coming here next summer 
to initiate our own teacher training pro- 
gram! We still can’t quite believe our 
good fortune. The complete training course 
will continue through three summer ses- 
sions and will lead to a British Columbia 
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Advanced Certificate, comparable to Ad- 
vanced Certificates in other fields like mu- 
sic, primary education, etc. I believe that 
this tie-in with the public school system 
of the province will be an excellent thing. 
We are further dazzled by plans for a new 
primary building soon to be erected in a 
corner of the grounds. The plan is to 
separate the present primary department 
before they learn signs from the older pu- 
pils. I only pray that it won’t be too late! 
Miss H. W. 
Canada 


A Father Teaches Respect 


Mary, who is five years old, attends the 
preschool group of an oral day school. She 
has been deaf since birth, and while it is 
possible that she may have a small amount 
of residual hearing, it has not yet been ac- 
curately determined. 

We had a little difficulty, when we moved 
from Cromwell Road over here, as the new 
kids didn’t know about deafness and were 
inclined to pick fun. I corralled about a 
dozen of them poking fun at Mary one 
evening. Was boiling over it, but instead 
of blowing my top, I stuffed my pockets 
with bubble-gum as I went out the door, 
and introducing myself to them, said that 
I was glad that they were getting acquainted 
with Mary as she’d been lonesome in the 
new neighborhood. Told them about deaf- 
ness, asked their help in teaching her to 
talk and in keeping her from getting out 
into the road when playing, etc. Invited 
them up on our steps for a gab-fest, gave 
them a stick of gum apiece. 

I showed them how to talk to Mary so 
she’d understand, and demonstrated how 
she lipread everything. Then by merely 
making motions with my lips, showed them 
that Mary was really something “awfully 
neat” because she could understand me 
when they couldn’t guess a single word. 

Well that, and a few tall tales about the 
old days in China or in show business, sold 
them. They took her over completely. 
There are three or four of them in the 
house all the time now. We also feel per- 


(Continued on page 306) 
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Constitution and By-Laws 
Volta Speech Association for the Deaf 


CONSTITUTION 


Apoptep Fresruary 16, 1891. AMENDED Jury 11, 
1894, Jury 4, 1924, June 4, 1943, AND 
June 25, 1948. 


ARTICLE I 


Name 
This organization shall be called 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE 


Section I. 
the VoLtTa SPEECH 
INCORPORATED. 

ARTICLE I 
Objects 

The objects of the Association shall be: 

Section I. To aid schools for the deaf in their 
efforts to teach speech and speech-reading by en- 
couraging schools for the training of articulation 
teachers, by the employment of an agent or agents, 
who shall, by the collection and publication of 
statistics and papers relating to the subject, and 
by conference with teachers and others, dissemi- 
nate information concerning methods of teaching 
speech and speech-reading, and by using all such 
other means as may be deemed expedient to the 
end that no deaf child in America shall be al- 
lowed to grow up “deaf and dumb” or “mute” 
without earnest and persistent efforts having been 
made to teach him to speak and to read the lips; 
thus carrying out that portion of the resolution 
unanimously passed by the Eleventh Quadrennial 
Convention of Instructors of the Deaf, held at the 
California Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, at 
Berkeley, California, July 15-22, 1886, which reads 
as follows: “Resolved, That earnest and persistent 
endeavors should be made in every school for the 
deaf to teach every pupil to speak and read from 
the lips.” 

Section II. To gather information respecting 
the instruction in speech given in schools for the 
deaf. 

Section III. To obtain from schools for the 
deaf statements of the difficulties encountered in 
teaching speech to their pupils, to the end that 
this Association may offer such aid as may be in 
its power to overcome these obstacles. 

Section IV. To arrange for special courses of 
lectures and discussions upon subjects relating to 
the teaching of speech and speech-reading and 
the use of speech by the deaf. 

Section V. To publish from time to time such 
papers or articles as may in the judgment of the 
Board of Directors be worthy of special presenta- 
tion to teachers of the deaf and those interested 
in oral instruction. 

Section VI. To co-operate with the conventions 
of the instructors of the deaf. 


DeEaF, 


ARTICLE Ill 
Members 
Section I. All persons who are interested in 
the teaching of speech to the deaf shall be eligible 
to membership, upon such terms and conditions 
as are provided by the By-Laws. 
Section II. All members in good standing, 
whose dues have been paid, shall alone have the 
right to vote. 


ARTICLE IV 
Meetings 

Section J. The annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation shall be held in the summer of every year; 
the exact date and the place of every meeting 
shall be fixed by the Board of Directors and stat- 
ed in the call issued by the President. 

Section II. The Directors shall hold such meet- 
ings as may be required by Statute of the State 
of Virginia and may hold such other meetings as 
may be deemed advisable. 


ARTICLE V 
Directors 

Section I. The Board of Directors shall be 
composed of fifteen members of the Association, 
five of whom shall be elected by the Association 
at each annual meeting to serve for three years. 
Directors shall be elected by ballot, under the 
supervision of inspectors to be appointed by the 
President. 

Section II. Nominations for the office of Di- 
rector shall be made in writing, and placed in 
the hands of both the President and the Secre- 
tary, at least one month prior to the date of 
election, and no person not so nominated shall 
be eligible to the office of Director. 

Section III. The Directors shall have general 
charge of the affairs, funds, and property of the 
Association, for the sole purpose of carrying out 
the objects and purposes of the Association, as 
defined in its Charter and Constitution, and to 
this end they may exercise all the powers of the 
Association, subject to the Constitution, and to 
such action as the Association may take at its 
special or stated meetings. 

Section IV. The Directors shall have power to 
fill any vacancy in their number caused by death, 
resignation, or failure of the Association to elect 
a successor. 

Section V. The Directors shall present a full 
financial report to the Association at its annual 
business meeting. 

Section VI. The Directors shall from time to 
time make rules and regulations, and appoint 
standing committees on matters not herein de- 
termined. 
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Section VII. The absence of any Director from 
three consecutive annual meetings of the Board 
of Directors shall automatically create a vacancy 
in the Board, which may be filled by the remain- 
ing members. 

* ARTICLE VI 
Officers 

Section I. The Association shall have as offi- 
cers, a President, two Vice-Presidents, a Secre- 
tary, and a Treasurer, who shall be chosen from 
the membership of the Association by the Direc- 
tors at their annual meeting, to hold office for one 
year, and thereafter until their successors are 
elected. 

Section II. Agents of the Association may be 
appointed from time to time by the Board of 
Directors as in their judgment may be deemed 
advisable. 

Section III. The President of the Association, 
or in case of his absence or inability, one of the 
Vice-Presidents, shall call or authorize the call 
for all meetings of the Board of Directors and of 
the Association, and designate the time and place 
of said meetings, and shall exercise the usual 
functions of a presiding officer. He shall, upon 
the request of three Directors, stating their rea- 
sons, issue a call for a special meeting of the 
Board; said call shall state the business to be 
considered at said special meeting. 

Section IV. The Secretary of the Association 
shall make careful records of all meetings of the 
Association and of the Board of Directors; and 
these shall be preserved at the Volta Bureau, to- 
gether with the Charter of Incorporation, Con- 
stitution, By-Laws, and Corporate Seal of the 
Association. 

Section V. The Treasurer of the Association 
shall have custody of the funds of the Association, 
except the Endowment Fund, and shall make col- 
lections and disbursements and shall keep regu- 
lar books of account thereof, which shall be sub- 
ject to the examination of the President and Di- 
rectors. The Treasurer shall give a bond which 
shall be approved by the Board of Directors, for 
the faithful performance of his duties, and shall 
annually and at such other times as may be re- 
quired by the Directors, render account to the 
Board of Directors of all his financial transac- 
tions. 

Section VI. The Board of Directors shall ap- 
point an Executive Secretary of the Association 
and of the Volta Bureau. It shall be the duty of 
the Executive Secretary to notify every director 
of all meetings of the Board of Directors, and 
every members of the Association of all meetings 
of the Association; to issue all authorized notices 
to members; to superintend the Volta Bureau and 
all of its work, maintaining it as a center for the 
increase and diffusion of knowledge relating to 
the deaf, and having the care of all pamphlets, 
manuscripts, and books belonging to the Associa- 
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tion, except books of account made by the Trea- 
surer. 

Section VII. The Board shall appoint an Edi- 
tor of the Votta Review, whose duties shall be 
those of editor and manager of the journal of this 
Association, under the supervision of the Execu- 
tive Secretary, subject to the authority of the 
Board of Directors. 


ARTICLE VII 


Endowment Fund 

Section I. The principal of the Endowment 
Fund of the Association as defined in Section II 
of this Article, shall be held intact by a trustee to 
be appointed by the Board of Directors; the in- 
come of said fund being used solely to maintain 
the objects and purposes of the Volta Speech 
Association for the Deaf, as set forth in its Con- 
stitution as amended June 25, 1948. 

SecTIoNn II. The Endowment Fund of the Asso- 
ciation shall consist of the principal of the Bell 
Volta Fund, and all life membership fees not 
otherwise designated. The Endowment Fund shall 
also include all gifts, devises, bequests, and sur- 
plus income which may from time to time be as- 
signed thereto. 


ARTICLE VIII 


Amendments to the Constitution 

Section I. No amendment to the Constitution 
shall be voted upon, unless it shall have been 
submitted in writing to the preceding meeting 
of the Association. 

Section II. To amend Sections I, II, III, IV, 
V and VI of Article II, or Article VII, or Section 
II of Article VIII of this Constitution the con- 
current affirmative vote of two-thirds of all the 
members of the Association, at two successive 
annual meetings shall be required. 

Section III. To amend any other article of the 
Constitution an affirmative vote of two-thirds of 
the members present at any general or special 
meeting shall be required. 


BY-LAWS 


ApopTeD ApRIL 6, 1918. AMENDED JuLy 4, 1924, 
JANUARY 28, 1943, AND Marcu 19, 1949. 


ARTICLE I 


Members 

Section [. The membership of this Associa- 
tion shall be composed of three classes, designated 
as Honorary, Life, and Active. 

Section II. The Board of Directors may elect 
as Honorary members any persons it may deem 
fit. Honorary members may become Active mem- 
bers by the annual payment of three dollars ($3) 
to the Treasurer. 

Section III. Any person upon the payment of 
fifty ($50) dollars may be elected a Life mem- 
ber and shall enjoy the full privilege of Active 
membership. 
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Section IV. Any person, interested in the 
purposes of the Association and paying the an- 
nual fee of three dollars ($3) to the Treasurer, 
is eligible to Active membership. 

Section V. All members of the Association 
whose dues are paid in full shall be entitled to 
attend its meetings, lectures and entertainments, 
and shall receive the magazine or bulletin of the 
Association during the year paid for, as well as 
all general announcements of the Association. 


ARTICLE Il 
Board of Directors 


Section I. The Board of Directors shall hold 
its annual midwinter meeting at such time and 
place as the President may designate, in accord- 
ance with the legal requirements under the Asso- 
ciation charter. 

Section II. The President, Vice-Presidents, 
and Secretary of the Association shall be ex-officio 
the President, Vice-Presidents and Secretary of 
the Board of Directors. 

Section III. The President of the Association, 
or in case of his absence or inability, one of the 
Vice-Presidents, shall call, or authorize the call, 
for all meetings of the Board of Directors and 
designate the time and place of said meetings. 

Section IV. A quorum of the Board of Direc- 
tors for the transaction of business shall consist 
of five members. 

Section V. The Board of Directors shall an- 
nually elect a Board of Honorary Directors, com- 
posed of persons whom the Directors desire to 
honor and to associate with the work of the 
organization. 

Section VI. The Board of Directors shall an- 
nually elect an Auxiliary Board, composed of 
not more than fifteen persons engaged in profes- 
sional work of value to the Association or parents 
of deaf children. The Auxiliary Board shall be 
invited to participate in meetings of the Board, 
having all rights and privileges except as to the 
power to vote. Absence from three consecutive 
annual Board meetings shall debar a member 
from re-election to the Auxiliary Board until one 
year has elapsed. 


ARTICLE III 
The Powers and Duties of Officers 


Section I. The President whenever possible 
shall call and preside at all meetings of the Asso- 
ciation and of the Board of Directors, shall have 
full authority at all times to examine all books, 
accounts, notes, and other papers, records, and 
other property of the Association, and shall exer- 
cise the usual functions of a presiding officer. 

Section II. The Treasurer shall, in addition to 
his duties prescribed by the Constitution, pay out 
funds in his possession, not reserved as endow- 
ment, solely upon vouchers for regular routine 
payments approved by the Executive Secretary, 
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and upon vouchers for extraordinary or other than 
routine payments only when approved by the 
President; shall prepare and present to the 
Finance Committee, in advance of every regular 
or called meeting of the Board of Directors, a full 
statement of accounts, showing -the amount of 
available funds in his hands, and of all liabilities 
of the Association. When so ordered by the 
Board of Directors, the Treasurer shall immedi- 
ately deliver to his successor all funds, notes, 
bonds, vouchers, and other property belonging 
to the Association which may be in his possession, 
receiving therefor duplicate receipts, one of which 
shall be filed by the Executive Secretary for 
permanent preservation. The Treasurer’s books 
and the Volta Bureau’s records of receipts and 
disbursements shall be audited annually by a 
certified public accountant, whose report shall be 
presented to the Board of Directors. 

Section III. The Secretary of the Association 
shall make careful records of all meetings of the 
Association and of the Board of Directors; and 
these shall be preserved at the Volta Bureau, to- 
gether with the Charter of Incorporation, Consti- 
tution, By-Laws, and Corporate Seal of the Asso- 
ciation. 

Section IV. The Executive Secretary shall col- 
lect membership fees and dues; shall notify mem- 
bers who are in arrears of their obligations to the 
Association; and shall solicit new members. In 
advance of each meeting of the Association, and 
at other times if requested by an Association 
Committee, he shall prepare a statement showing 
the total membership to date and the gains or 
losses since the previous report, and furnish a 
copy thereof to such officers as may require same 
He shall be responsible for the Information Serv 
ice of the Volta Bureau; shall have charge of all 
Volta Bureau property; shall report to the Trustee 
or the proper committee the need of repairs, im- 
provements, and additions; shall prepare such re- 
ports as the President or other officers may call 
for; and shall perform such other duties as may 
be assigned to him. 

Section V. The Editor of the Association’s 
periodical and publications shall be held responsi- 
ble for their proper preparation and issuance, and 
shall perform whatever duties the Executive Sec- 
retary may require, under the authority of the 
Board of Directors. 


ARTICLE IV 


Committees 


Section I. The Executive Committee shall con- 
sist of at least three members of the Board of 
Directors, appointed by the President. Said com- 
mittee shall be empowered to act for the Board 
between meetings thereof, but subject to the re- 
view and approval of the Board; shall have super- 
vision over the Volta Bureau and all other proper- 
ty of the Association, and shall perform such 


(Continued on page 302) 
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Know Thyself and Thy Neighbor 


By Boris V. Morxovin, Px.D. 


ROM tomorrow on you will be fac- 
Pins a serious personal problem. You 

will have to start making good in this 
world run by the hearing people. Accord- 
ing to the testimony of many companies, 
the deaf and the hard of hearing excel the 
average hearing people as workers, by their 
attentiveness, loyalty, and hard work. But 
to make a success in this complex, ever- 
changing world of electric and atomic en- 
ergy, you have to be prepared to meet new 
situations, communicate and _ cooperate 
with hearing people every day. You need 
courage and determination to compensate 
for your disadvantages. You will have to 
go an “extra mile” to try to change your 
liabilities into assets. 

A lady who lost her hearing at the age 
of one and a half years, and who never 
could use hearing aids to advantage. once 
told me that she is glad she is deaf. She 
thinks that the interesting and active life 
she has lived never would have been hers 
if she had had normal hearing, as her 
brother and sister have. It is true that she 
has achieved national and even interna- 
tional recognition for her contribution to 
special education, whereas her brother and 
sister are still leading obscure private lives. 
The secret of her success is that she never 
ceased working hard in her self-improve- 
ment; by learning from life and studies 
she developed her abilities, and learned to 
communicate and cooperate with the hear- 
ing world. 

Even if your speech is not perfect, you 
can make your work be appreciated be- 
cause of your skill and knowledge; you can 
make yourselves pleasant and interesting 
companions by learning to understand and 
get along better with people. If you apply 
yourself and increase your speaking, read- 
ing and writing vocabulary, and improve 


*A commencement address delivered to the pupils 
of the Michigan School for the Deaf in June, 1948. 
Dr. Morkovin is Research Professor in the Depart- 
ment of Speech at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 





your sentence construction, you can de- 
velop your power of influence upon other 
people. In order to reinforce this power 
you have to learn to express your ideas 
in terms of their thinking; in short, you 
must learn to know your neighbor. 

When I came to the United States I had 
to learn this lesson the hard way. Until | 
learned to identify myself with the atti- 
tudes, customs, and ways of living of my 
American neighbors, my words sometimes 
lacked effectiveness in conversation. The 
situation improved, however, when I 
learned to know my friends and students 


.“from inside,” when I began to use my 


imagination and “stepped into their shoes.”’ 
I became “Americanized” when I found 
out how to make people “see what I meant” 
in terms of their own experience. My abil- 
ity to persuade and influence people has 
greatly improved. You cannot learn lan- 
guage in terms of other people’s thoughts 
from textbooks; you have to mix with peo- 
ple and participate with them in everyday 
life situations, and observe their daily at- 
titudes and reactions. The ability to size 
up different life situations and intentions 
of other people is also the basis of success- 
ful lipreading. 

The knowing of your neighbor is not 
complete unless at the same time you learn 
to know yourself better. You have to dis- 
cover your abilities, so that you can de- 
velop your assets and apply them in dif- 
ferent situations; you have to find out 
without trying to fool yourself the strong 
and weak points of your own character. 
We can divide our weak points into two 
types: 

I. Chronic Handicaps. We cannot cure 
deafness or remove it by magic. Therefore, 
we have to try to make an asset of this 
liability, as many deaf and hard of hearing 
people have done; amongst these, some 
even have become national or world lead- 

(Continued on page 300) 
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In the Books and Magazines 


Laurentian Heritage, by Corinne Rocheleau 
Rouleau. Longmans, Green and Co., 
Toronto, London, New York. 1948. Cloth, 
178 pp. 

“Laurentian Heritage,” says Prof. W. F. 
Langford of Toronto, in a Foreword to 
the book, “is a welcome addition to the 
lamentably small list of books portraying 
the Canadian background, whether English 
or French. To all readers it will provide a 
charming and interesting picture of life in 
the 1870’s on a habitant farm bordering 
the St. Lawrence in the part of 
Quebec; to the smaller group of readers 
who find a fascination in the social history 
of Canada, the book will have special ap- 
peal.” 


older 


The professor was right. Mrs. Rouleau 
has given a vivid and refreshing presenta- 
tion of the life of a prosperous French- 
Canadian rural family in old Quebec Prov- 
ince, and it is gratifying to know that this 
edition has been prepared by the pub- 
lishers as a text book for high schools— 
one of the “Heritage of Literature” Series. 
Periodicals and newspapers in the United 
States and Canada, in both French and 
English, have given it high praise, unusual 
for a text book. 

The Volta Review’s interest, however, 
lies not alone in the book, but especially 
in its writer, who is an outstanding ex- 
ponent of the truth that the handicap of 
deafness may be overcome. Totally deaf- 
ened at the age of twelve, she was educated 
at the French School for Deaf Girls in 
Montreal, and her ability to speak and 
write with ease and fluency in both French 
and English is a tribute to the nuns who 
taught her. Undoubtedly her books, Hors 
de sa Prison and Those in the Dark Silence, 
the first of which was crowned by the 
French Academy, were factors in arousing 
the interest in the condition of the deaf- 
blind that has resulted in the establishment 
of nation-wide work for them. 


A number of articles both by and about 
Mrs. Rouleau have appeared in the VoLTA 


Review, and members of the Volta Speech 
Association will remember her as a speaker 
at the Fiftieth Anniversary Meeting in 
Providence, in 1940. Her writing, how. 
ever, has by no means been confined to 
social problems and special education, as 
a recent honor indicates. This honor was 
her election, in October, 1948, to the Gal- 
lery of Living Catholic Authors. This in- 
ternational organization, with headquarters 
at Webster Groves, St. Louis, Mo., includes 
such members as Theodore Maynard, 
Agnes Repplier, Sigrid Undset, Giovanni 
Papini, Count Robert Kayserling, and 
many others whose names are known the 
world around. Mrs. Rouleau was _ spon- 
sored by another member, Msgr. Olivier 
Maurault, President of the University of 
Montreal. 

A fact of special interest to those who 
believe in speech for the deaf is that mem- 
bers of the Gallery of Living Catholic Au- 
thors are required to submit not only 
signed photographs, but also phonographic 
records of their speaking voices. Dupli- 
cates of these are used in connection with 
lectures in colleges, high schools, clubs, 
and societies, the records being played, the 
photographs shown on the screen, and ex- 
cerpts read from their works. Mrs. Rou- 
leau’s record is double-faced, one side 
being spoken in English and the other in 
French. 

It is pleasant to know that Mrs. Rou- 
leau’s work is continuing, and that an ex- 
tension of the Rivier family saga, begun 
in Laurentian Heritage, is in progress. 


5. Ts 


Social Work Year Book 1949, Edited by 
Margaret B. Hodges, Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 130 East 22nd St., New York 10, N. 
Y. Cloth bound, 714 pp. $4.50. 

This is the tenth issue of a very valuable 
tool for anyone who is directly or indirect- 
ly concerned with social welfare. Over 500 
pages are devoted to 79 topical articles 
which give up-to-date information on all 
types of social work. The directory of 
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agencies which administer these services 
and the detailed index in the book serve as 
keys to this storehouse of information. 


Four pages, devoted to the deaf and the 
hard of hearing, were prepared by Laura 
Stovel, a staff member of the Volta Bureau. 
It should be noted that a printer’s error in 
the bibliography was not caught in the 
proof reading and therefore this item 
should be changed to read (as did the 
manuscript): American Instructors of the 
Deaf. Proceedings. Biennially. Washing- 
ton. It is understandable how an error 
could occur in such a large volume. The 
editor has done an admirable piece of 
work and it is to be hoped that the book 
will have a wide distribution. 


History of the Education of the Deaf in 
Virginia, by R. Aumon Bass, with a chap- 
ter by Joseph E. Healy, Superintendent of 
the Virginia School for the Deaf and the 
Blind. Staunton, Va., 1949. 359 pp. 
$5.00. 

This volume, well printed on coated 
paper with numerous illustrations, is a 
labor of devotion on the part of the author, 
a former pupil of the Virginia School and 
since 1925 a teacher there. It presents in 
detail the more important facts compiled 
by Messrs. Bass and Healy in a study 
which began six years ago. 

Compared with those State schools for 
the deaf which have sometimes been re- 
garded as political spoils and subjected to 
kaleidoscopic changes in administration, 
the Virginia School has been singularly 
fortunate. Rare is the one-hundred-ten- 
years-old institution that has had so few 
administrative heads. Perhaps that is one 
reason for the beauty of its buildings and 
grounds—its executives have remained in 
office long enough to grow to love the 
school and feel a part of it. 


In addition to the pages of text, there is 
an appendix of unusual length, giving lists 
of superintendents, faculty, pupils, and peo- 
ple who have participated in many differ- 
ent ways in carrying on the work of the 
school. There is also a series of excerpts 
which practically cover the history in tele- 
graphic form. The volume is sure to be 
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of great interest to those who know and 
love the Virginia School. 

Mr. Bass has presented the Volta Bureau 
with an autographed copy of the book, 
which is being added to its Library with 
much pleasure. 


Reading with Phonics, by Julie Hay and 
Charles E. Wingo. J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, Chicago, Philadelphia, New York. 
Teachers’ Edition, consisting of manual 
and section for use with children. 128 
pp. each. Attractively illustrated in color. 
The swing back to the use of phonetics 

in teaching reading, which began with the 

publication of Better Speech and Better 

Reading, by Schoolfield, in 1937, is now 

at its height. This book, for teachers of 

hearing children, is one of the throng. 

Phonetically, it shows some evidence of 

superficiality (“Ch is a voiceless continu- 

ant.” “There are four diphthongs, ou, ow, 
oi, and oy.”), but practically, it will no 
doubt help public school teachers who are 
anxious to give their pupils better tools for 
deciphering unknown words. 
Teachers of the deaf may 
games usable in speech practice. 


find 


some 


Finger Tips to “Hear” for Deaf, a news item 
on inside front cover, the Science Digest, 
May, 1949, 200 East Ontario Street, Chi- 
eago 1], Illinois. $3.00 a year or 25c 
single copy. 

A short item telling about Dr. Wiener’s 
work of developing machines that “think.” 
Of the several apparatuses in various stages 
of progress, one will convert sound to elec- 
trical impulses which will then be trans- 
mitted to the fingertips. 


How to Pick a Hearing Aid, by Georg Mann, 
page 67, the Science Digest, May, 1949. 
200 East Ontario Street, Chicago 11, Illi- 
nois. $3.00 a year or 25c single copy. 
The author presents many well chosen 

facts about hearing aids which cover the 

technical progress which has been made in 

their size, weight, and performance; what 

goes to make up a hearing aid; what the 

wearer can expect his aid to do for him; 

the difference between bone and air con- 

duction receivers; the “accepted” list of 
(Continued on page 304) 
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Our Miscellany 


Summer Courses 


The Department of Speech at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan will hold summer 
courses from June 20th through August 
12th, 1949, for undergraduates and grad- 
uates. The Speech Clinic, which directly 
serves persons suffering from disorders of 
speech and loss of hearing, will also serve 
students in their research work and pro- 
fessional training. An internship in speech 
correction is also available to qualified 
graduate students at the National Speech 
Improvement Camp at Northport, Michi- 
gan. All prospective students should se- 
cure copies of the complete Announcement 
of the Summer Session by addressing the 
Secretary of the Summer Session, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Catholic University will conduct a sum- 





mer Institute for the Preparation of Teach. 
ers for the Deaf and Hard of Hearing from 
June 27th to August 6th, 1949. The courses 
will cover the history of the education of 
the deaf, psychology of the handicapped, 
special methods, physiology of the speech 
organs, voice and speech, acoustics, and 
eurythmics. For further information or 
application for admission write to the 
Office of Summer Session, McMahon Hall, 
Room 102, Washington, D. C. 

Martin Hall will hold a special summer 
session from July 5th to September 12th, 
1949, for the correction of speech and 


voice disorders. A graduate teachers’ 
course, a normal course, and advanced 


courses in clinical practice, massotherapy, 
and various forms of physiotherapy are 
now open for registration. For details re- 


LAST SUMMER’S DEMONSTRATION CLASS AT CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY, A GROUP FROM 
ST. MARY’S SCHOOL, BUFFALO. THE NUNS ARE TWINS. 
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garding courses, fees, and admissions, 
write to: Margery Tobin, Registrar, Mar- 


tin Hall, Bristol, Rhode Island. 





News of the Deaf in Japan 


A letter written by Mrs. A. K. Reischauer 
of New York State and received recently 
at the Volta Bureau read in part as fol- 
lows: “Our school for the deaf in Japan, 
Nippon Ro-Wa Gakko, for which I still 
hold myself responsible for support and 
encouragement, has organized an unde- 
nominational Christian church for deaf 
people not far from its own school grounds, 
this past year. The Christian members of 
the staff conduct the services with the aid 
of a minister who studied under Mr. 
Reischauer when we were in Tokyo, and 
carry on Bible classes besides, with Miss 
Lois F. Kramer assisting. It is open to any 
deaf who are able to follow the services 
with reading and speechreading, and is 
having marked success for such a pioneer- 
ing project. With an average attendance 
of about 45, it is felt that it is proving 
its great value for those who have finished 
their schooling. 

I know you will rejoice over the news 
that a compulsory education law was 
passed for all handicapped in honor of 
Helen Keller at the time of her recent visit 
to Japan. The Department of Education 
was good enough to give citations to both 
Miss Kramer and me, as those who helped 
(among others) to make the passing of 
such a law possible. As our son was in 
Japan then on a mission from the State 
Department in Washington, he was en- 
trusted by the government to bring the 
customary token gift back to me. Helen 
Keller made a great impression and gave 
inspiration for this advance.” 





For Untaught Deaf Adults 
The Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 


has announced a special course of inten- 
sive adjustment and training for illiterate 
or unschooled deaf men and women from 
all parts of the country to correct their 
“non-communicative existence” and enable 
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ORAL EDUCATION 
FOR DEAF CHILDREN 


Nursery School to High School 





Pupils of this school have the advan- 
tage of attending daily some classes 
in the Purcell Public School, thus 
bringing them into association and 
competition with hearing children. 
This is a two-fold advantage in that 
the deaf child is removed from its 
world of isolation and experiences a 
gradual but complete transition into 
the society of hearing persons. 


Normal Home Life 
Children carefully supervised 


JANE BROOKS SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 


Mrs. Marcaret Gissons Brooks, Director 


317 Jefferson Street, Purcell, Oklahoma 
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Logical System of Language- 
Teaching and An Analysis of 
the English Language 


By Marietta Rector VINSON 


A clear, concise presentation of language 
principles. A system of language-teaching 
which demonstrates every requirement of 
the language. 
Two Books in One $6.00 Postpaid 
Discount, 5 to 9 copies, incl. 20% 
10 copies and up, 33 1/3% 
Send orders and inquiries to 
mM. VINSON 

P. O. Box 236 Berkeley, Calif. 


THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP READING, Inc. 


Founded 1903 
MARY PAULINE RALLI, Director 
Summer Session July 5th - August 19th 


Lip Reading Instruction _ Normal Course 
Hearing Aid Consultation Auditory Training 


342 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 2-6423 (near 43rd St.) 


A V K SCHOOL OF SPEECH READING 
Life Situation Motion Pictures—Correspondence Course 


LUCELIA M. MOORE 
321% N. Spaulding Ave. 
Los Angeles 36, Calif. 











Hearing Rehabilitation Center 
FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS 
Hearing Aid Consultation 
Auditory Training Lip Reading 
EDNA K. MONSEES 


2025 Eye Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
REpublic 1400—Ext. 407 


MARY WOOD WHITEHURST 
HEARING REHABILITATION CENTER 


Auditory Training 
Speech Training 





Lip Reading 

Hearing Aid Consultation 
Special Department for Children 

654 Madison Ave. New York 21, N. Y. 





LIP READING SCHOOL OF CHICAGO 
GERTRUDE TORREY 
Room 1026, 220 South State Street 


Phone, Harrison 114 CHICAGO 4, ILL. 





MENTAL AND EDUCATIONAL 
MEASUREMENTS OF THE DEAF 


by 
Jeannette Chase Reamer, Ph.D. 
Rare Copy—Published in 1921 - - - $1.00 
VOLTA BUREAU 
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them to become self-supporting. The 
course, which is the first of its kind to be 
given, will be held at the Michigan School 
for the Deaf in Flint from June 20 through 
July 30, 1949. Specific instruction will be 
given in improvement of the deaf person’s 
means of communication, and in under- 
standing of directions, transportation, 
money, time, personal hygiene, community 
relationships and_ responsibilities, em- 
ployer-employee relationships, basic ma- 
terials, tools, and processes. Rehabilita- 
tion agencies from all other states are in- 
vited to send their clients. 

The Federal Security Agency reports 
that in the past five years, this Office has 
rehabilitated nearly 220,000 disabled men 
and women, 17,581 of whom were either 
deaf or hard of hearing, into suitable em- 
ployment and self-support. It is estimated 
that these people will pay back, in Federal 
income taxes alone, ten dollars for every 
Federal dollar spent on their rehabilitation. 





Dr. Silverman Visits Europe 


Dr. S. Richard Silverman, Director of 
Central Institute for the Deaf, spent the 
month of May in Europe, visiting various 
institutions and addressing a number of 
organizations. While in London, he spoke 
before the Section on Otology of the Royal 
Society of Medicine, the Institute of Laryn- 
gology and Otology at the University of 
London, and the National Institute for the 
Deaf. In the Netherlands, Dr. Silverman 
addressed audiences at the Universities in 
Groningen and Utrecht. Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, was on his itinerary as well as Stock- 
holm, Sweden, where he visited Dr. Gunnar 
Holmgren and his staff, and the labora- 
tories, clinics, and schools for the deaf. 





For Deaf Children in the West 


Deaf children who attend the Jane 
Brooks School in Purcell, Oklahoma, are 
to have a new home and new class rooms. 
An ample and attractive school building 
will provide class rooms, library, living 
room, music room, recreation hall, game 
room, hobby shop, dining room, and 
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For those with imperfect hearing 








THE G-E BEAM ALARM... a new alarm clock 
that awakens you with a flashing light 


Here’s how it works: plug your bedside 
lamp cord right into the clock. Set the 
clock for your rising hour. 


When that hour comes, the bedside 
light comes on . . . STARTS FLASHING 
ON AND OFF! The Beam Alarm, by its 
recurrent flashes, awakens even the to- 
tally deaf. 


FWASHS FLASH! 





For a regular alarm, in addition to the 
light, simply pull out the alarm switch. 
This sets off a loud buzzing after the light 
has been flashing for 5 minutes. 


The Beam Alarm was developed after 
working with various societies for the 
hard of hearing. Our research department 
obtained much helpful data from the Phil- 
adelphia Society for Better Hearing. 


Aside from its unique feature, the G-E 
Beam Alarm is a fine clock. 


Accurate—electrically checked and reg- 
ulated by your Power Company to corre- 
spond with official Arlington time. De- 
pendable—sealed-in-oil construction needs 
no oiling. Thrifty—year after year of 
service for only about a penny a week, 


The new G-E Beam Alarm is a sen- 
sational value. The supply is limited. See 
your nearest dealer or write the General 
Electric Company, Dept. BAI, Bridge- 
port, Conn. 


General Electric Clocks 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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On Sale — Order Now 


The Nitchie School Basic Course 
in Lip Reading 


WHAT PEOPLE SAY 


THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP 
READING, INC. 


342 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
$4.00 plus postage 25c 











THREE RARE COPIES 
That old classic, Adventures in Silence 
By HERBERT W. COLLINGWOOD 
Cloth bound—$5.00 


One copy just like new, autographed 
by the author, $10.00 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35th Street, N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 








Here is The New Compact, 
Electronic, Vacuum Tube 


“ELECTRO - EAR” 





e Write for booklet describing six important reasons 
why the new Electro-Ear gives you greater satisfaction. 
e Dealers wanted to introduce this new hearing aid. 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., Inc. 





10 East 43rd St. (A2) NEW YORK 
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kitchen facilities on the first floor. 4 
dormitory for small children, private room: 
for the older children, and an infirms 
will be on the second floor. As an exten: 
sion of the school’s oral education, it ha 
been an established practice for pupils i 
attend some classes at the Purcell Publigy 
School, daily. The new site, which is with 
in walking distance of the public schog 
churches, and shopping district, is the 
fore an advantage which will be fully util 
ized. Mrs. Brooks, founder and directop 
of the school, plans some remodeling, mosh 
important of which will be the installatig 
of a sound proof room equipped with 

group hearing aid. [ 





New Member of “Little Paper Family” 

To the family of little bulletins and news 
papers from the schools for the deaf, the 
world over, comes a new member. The 
Volta Bureau Library acknowledges with 
appreciation the Virginia State School 
Bulletin from Hampton. Not only is the 
Bulletin the school’s first publication, but 
it is also thought to be a first school pub 
lication among the Negro schools for the 
deaf. Of special note among its news 
items were the expansion plans for three 
new buildings to provide adequate fa- 
cilities for the 150 children on the waiting 
list and an additional 150 who are eligible 
for admission. 


Education for the Oklahoma Deaf 

On April 27 fifteen Oklahoma legislators 
chartered a plane and flew to Tampa, Flor- 
ida, to visit the School of Speech and Oral 
Education conducted by Dr. Sherman XK. 
Smith and observe his methods. Repre- 
sentative E, T. Dunlap, chairman of the 
house committee on education in the Okla. 
homa legislature, said that an appropri 
tion of $65,000 had been made two yeats 
ago for special education of handicapped 
children but that his committee was seeking 
data to support and justify the passage ol 
a bill allowing half a million dollars for 
special education. 

The results of the committee’s survey 
will be awaited with interest. 
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Suffering in Silence... 


¢ ¢ © Suffering in silence, he’s like many most powerful hearing aid ever de- 
who have “put off” buying a hearing signed by Bell Telephone Laboratories. 
aid which has been recommended. As a And those whose hearing loss is 
result, his faulty hearing burdens him moderate hear comfortably with 
with needless physical and emotional lightweight Model 65, an all-in-one 
problems. instrument particularly effective in the 
Today more people than ever before speech ranges of sound. 
are being helped to more normal, Your Western Electric Hearing Aids 
happier living with Western Electric dealer* will be glad to show you how 
Hearing Aids. these fine instruments may solve your 
Many of those who are severely hearing problem. Write or see him 
deafened can hear again with Western today. 
Electric’s all-in-one Super 66, the *He is listed in the Classified Telephone Directory 


Western Electrre Hearing Aids 


THE ONLY HEARING AIDS DESIGNED BY BELL TELEPHONE LABORATORIES 
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THE 
NEW 


VACOLITE 


MODEL 


Available with crystal or magnetic 


receiver. It is guaranteed and in- 














sured for two years! 

Tiny and unobstrusive (4x2x%4 
in.) it weighs only 6 ounces, com- 
plete with batteries. Yet it has amaz- 
ing power and sensitivity. 

Equipped with VACOLITE’S pac- 
ented tone control and the new 


“MAGIC MIKE”, 


you will take pride in selling. 


VACOLITE COMPANY 


3003 N. HENDERSON -DEPT. ¥R-12 
DALLAS 6, TEXAS 


it is an instrument 
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Camping for Deaf Children 


Blue Bird Camp is for deaf boys and 
girls of California nine years of age or 
older, regardless of their circumstances, 
It will be operated this year from June 
28th to July 30th as a unit of Camp La 
Verne at Seven Oaks. The camp’s Asso- 
ciation sponsors the program on a non 
profit basis with the object of giving estab. 
lished camping at its best to these children. 
The members of the staff are specially 
chosen for their understanding of the prob. 
lems which confront deaf children. For 
the past nine years, Blue Bird Camp has 
operated as a unit of a well-run camp for 
hearing children. Its managers feel that 
that arrangement lends itself to the partici- 
pation of the deaf child with the hearing 
child in camping, and so to a better under- 
standing between the two. For further 
details or camp application write to Miss 
Beryl Dunning, Camp Registrar, 1625 
Vista Drive, Glendale 1, California. 





Lights for Your Doorbell 


A flashing light signal system, called 
Visibel, has recently been sent to the Volta 
Bureau for trial. By means of simple at- 
tachments, the instrument can be connected 
to a doorbell, and when the bell is rung 
the electric impulse is converted into a 
flashing light. Visibel shows a_ brilliant 
light signal, which easily attracts the at- 
tention of anyone within seeing distance, 
and which continues to flash on and off 
until manually reset by pushing a button 
in the unit. 

Additional light units, identical in appear- 
ance to the master unit, are available for 
attachment, although table and floor lamps 
can be operated by the device. As many as 
twelve additional lighting stations can be 
operated from one Visibel master unit. 


Know w Thyself 
(Continued from page 289) 
ers—as Edison, Beethoven, and Helen Kel- 
ler. Their genius and talents were not 
destroyed or diminished by their deafness; 
on the contrary, the obstacles and limita- 
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PEOPLE WHO MUST [hill [iE 40h EP 


INSIST ON “EVEREADY” BATTERIES ! 
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“| TEST BY EAR...” says Sound En- 
gineer, Fred M. Lewis. “I'd be in 
trouble if I couldn’t hear perfectly. 
I use ‘Eveready’ ‘B’ batteries because 
I've seen their scientific flat cell 
construction. They’re all power... 
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no dead space... and I know they 
last longer!” 





“VM A HEAVY-DUTY USER,” says 
' Mr. Henry P. Egan, department man- 
ager, ‘‘fifteen hours a day is average 
with me. With the new ‘Eveready’ 
‘A’ battery No. 1005E, I’ve had as 
much as 81/2 days’ service—and with 
a new clearness of reception, too!” 





t Sees nee 





aetna aes 


MEW "EVEREADY" | 


HEARING-AID'A’BATTERY | 


Use your aid more than 12 hours a day? 
This battery will give you triple service! 


3 


FOR SINGLE-UNIT HEARING AIDS! The new 
“Eveready” “A” battery No. 1005E 
lasts three times as long as other “A” 
batteries of equal size! Heavy-duty 
users (12 to 16 hours a day) report 


phenomenal service! This battery uses 
a radically new, electro-chemical prin- 
ciple to maintain long life and virtu- 
ally constant voltage. See it at your 
hearing-aid dealer's now! 













No. 1005E — Dimensions 1 31/32" x 11 8" «9/16 —> 


The registered trade-mark “‘Eveready” 
distinguishes products of 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
aa-7 \0) 2a. 11,8 Unit of Union Carbide UCC] and Carbon Corporation 


sHEARING-AID BATTERIES ! 
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LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE I. For small hard of hearing 
children up to 8 years of age. The plan 
consists of the building up of a careful- 
ly adapted vocabulary by means of ob- 
jects, pictures, actions, etc., and gradu- 
ally enlarging until very simple sen- 
tences and play exercises are within 
the child’s range______..___._____ $2.26 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE II. For children from about 
8 to 10 years of age. Graded and pro- 
gressive, leading the child forward step 
by step along correct lines into practi- 
onl tp read RTO 


LIP READING FOR’ JUNIOBS, 
GRADE III, 1947 revised edition. This 
book represents the beginning of formal 
lip reading instruction. In addition to 
lessons and stories the book contains a 
large Practice Section of highest qual- 
ity material, for use in adult as well as 
junior classes. $3.75 

COMBINATION PRICE 


Books I, I, and It, mimeographed, 
$7.50 plus postage. 





Order from 
CORA ELSIE KINZIE 
|_.P. O. Box 2044 Seattle 11, Wash —! 










take 


a minute 
t 
° NOAM setter! 


See Gem's atgazing new 
Minute Model V-&Q, the tiny, 
51% ounce, power hearing aid. 
Call or write for tha 
demonstration today. 









GEM 
EAR PHONE CO. @ 
Inc. 
50 West 29th Street 
New York |, N. Y. 
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tions resulting from their deafness only 
stirred their energies and imagination, gave 
them power of single purpose and deep in. 
sight into human nature and the world. 

Il. Correctible Weaknesses and Habits, 
If we really want to succeed in life, we can 
change our habits of doing things imper- 
fectly, of thinking confusedly, of feeling 
selfishly. Many of us cannot see ourselves 
as we really are; not too many people learn 
to use self-criticism. We find too many 
people, whether they hear well or not, who 
take themselves too seriously. They carry 
through their lives a chip on their shoul- 
ders; they insist that the world owes them 
a living. There is danger that some of us 
may develop an inferiority complex and 
lose confidence in ourselves; or what is 
equally bad, we may assume a superiority 
complex and become belligerent and ag- 
gressive. How many of us go from one 
extreme to another in our emotions. In one 
minute we fly to the peak of excitement 
and enthusiasm and in the next minute we 
plunge to the depths of despondency and 
despair. Modern psychology and psychiatry 
have developed methods of mental hygiene 
to help us. 

The world we live in today is difficult, 
but worth living in and understanding. We 
can greatly improve our living, provided 
that the human race achieves, eventually, a 
real peace on earth. The reward for your 
persistence in self-improvement and under- 
standing of other people will be the en- 
richment of your life; you will increase 
your sense of security and self-confidence, 
and enjoy this world better. 


Constitution and By-Laws 
(Continued from page 288) 
special duties as may be assigned to it from time 
to time by the Board of. Directors. 

Section II. The Finance Committee shall con- 
sist of three Directors, elected for three years, 
one of whom shall be annually chosen by the 
Board. It shall be the duty of this committee, in 
advance of each annual meeting of the Board of 
Directors, to consider the budget for the next 
fiscal year and to recommend to the Board its 
adoption or amendment. 

Section III. The Board shall appoint from 
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NO ONE HEARING AID CAN CORRECT THE 
MANY DIFFERENT KINDS OF HEARING LOSS! 


Revolutionary New Hearing Help © of; 


F YOU are one of the people 

whose kind of hearing loss is 
called “nerve impairment” — the 
hearing aid shown will bring a rev- 
olutionary new kind of hearing! 

What is vital to every hard-of- 
hearing person—whether you be- 
long to this particular group or 
not, is that no matter what kind 
of a hearing loss you have—there 
is One special instrument among 
the 36 Acousticon Constellation 
hearing aids specifically designed 
to give you the same revolution- 
ary new hearing help. 

For Acousticon, after a great 
seven-year research program, has 
now definitely taken the position 
that no one hearing aid can cor- 
rect all kinds of hearing loss, 
and has taken the revolutionary 
step of developing, for the first 
time in hearing aid history, not 





580 Fifth Avenue, New York * Telephone Plaza 7-6808 





one, not two, but the unprece- 
dented number of 36 new and 


different kinds of hearing aids. |! d 


Each of these 36 performs differ- 
ently. Each is designed to correct 
a different kind of hearing loss. 

COME IN! Discover for your- 
self, after our careful examination 
of your hearing, how we are able 
to select the one of the 36 Acousti- 
con Constellations that is designed 
especially for you. Only then can 
you tell what Acousticon has ac- 
complished to approach normal 
hearing for you. 

If you can’t come in, send for 
Acousticon’s FREE BOOK. In it 
you will see what kind of hearing 
loss yours is, what causes may 
have produced it, and how many 
other people have the same kind 
of loss you have. This is too im- 
portant to put off—act now! 


ACOUSTICON INTERNATIONAL, DEPT. 524 

580 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 

Please send me, without obligation, amazing FREE BOOK 
that illustrates the causes and kinds of hearing loss, and 
how there is an Acousticon Constellation to correct my 
individual kind of hearing loss. 


NAME 





A-120-P FOR NERVE 
IMPAIRMENT LOSSES 


Here at last is an instrument spe- 
cifically designed for the 9 out 
of 100 hard-of-hearing jcople 
who are described as “‘difficult 
nerve impairment cases.” Their 
degree of loss is slight. Their 
difficulty in hearing with under- 
standing is great. They cannot 
tolerate, and therefore are often 
disturbed more than helped by 
the standard over-all hearing 
aid that supplies them with in- 
creased power alone. They need 
the special performance of the 
A-120-P. 





ADDRESS. 





CITY 
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How to Save Over 100 


Yet Own as Fine a Hearing Aid as 
Money Can Buy! See Coupon Below 
"a 


This ’s all you wear 


S752 


Complete 






THE HEARING AID THAT NEEDS NO FITTING” 


HEAR BETTER OR PAY NOTHING! Wear the 
New Zenith “75” at home, at work, anywhere. 
If it isn’t better than you ever dreamed ANY 
hearing aid could be, return it within 10 days 
of receipt and Zenith will refund your money 
in full.* 


Do you want to hear better—enjoy the theater, 
radio, movies, business and social activities, as 
others do? Zenith has brought this happiness to 
tens of thousands; and a Zenith costs so little to 
own and operate. 


Instantly Adjustable—by You. Comes ready to 
wear. Zenith gives you not one, but two con- 
venient fingertip controls—one for volume; an- 
other (Zenith’s exclusive four-position tone 
control) instantly adjustable to “full range’”’ or 
to give the emphasis you need on high, medium, 
or low tones. 


Lowest Operating Cost, Too! Actual tests prove 
the new Zenith “75”’ costs less to operate (34 of 
a cent per hour battery cost) than any other 
single-unit hearing aid of equal power! So mail 
the coupon—as tens of thousands have done — 
and find new happiness, success. Check coupon 
if you wish details of our time payment plans. 
*Trial offer available on direct sales by Zenith Radio 
Corporation or its subsidiaries. 


ENITH 


BY THE MAKERS OF ZENITH RADIOS 


Look only to your doctor for 
+® advice on your ears and hearing 


-—-—-ORDER NOW. MAIL THIS COUPON- —— 74 


Zenith Radio Corporation 
Hearing Aid Division, Dept. VT69 
5801 Dickens Avenue, Chicago 39, Illinois 
I enclose check or money order for $75* for one 
Zenith ‘*75"’ Hearing Aid. Unless I am com- 
pletely satisfied and find the Zenith ‘‘75’’ superior 
to any other hearing aid, I may return it within 
ten days of receipt and get my money back in full. 
*Plus tar of $1.50 if delivery is made in Illinois 
or Iowa. 
Please send details of your convenient time 
payment plans and free descriptive literature. 


RADIONIC 


NEW HEARING Alpt 






. 
$s 
4 
A > 
——— 
@toria »* 


Name.___- ‘ - RS a a a a a 


Address " ‘apices 


City ‘ mcsnancccnseeee 
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time to time, or shall authorize the President to 
appoint, such committees as needed to carry out 
the purposes of the Association and to insure 
compliance with the terms of its trust funds. 

Section IV. The President of the Association 
is ex officio a member of every committee. 


ARTICLE \ 
Amendments 
Section I. These By-Laws may be modified or 


amended at any regular or called meeting of the 
Board by a vote of the Board of Directors. 


In the Books and Magazines 


(Continued from page 291) 


aids issued by the Council on Physical 

Medicine of the American Medical Asso- 

ciation; and the retail prices. 

The Relationships among Hearing Acuity, 
Speech Production, and Reading Perform. 
ance in Grades 1A, 1B, and 2A, by Lois 
Josephine Rossignol, Ph.D. Teachers 
College, Columbia University, N. Y., 1948, 
50 pp. $1.85. 

This study was undertaken to answer the 
following questions: (1) Does speech pro- 
duction vary with hearing acuity before 
hearing acuity reaches its maximum? (2) 
Does reading performance vary with hear- 
ing acuity before hearing acuity reaches its 
maximum? (3) Does reading performance 
vary with speech production? 

Although only children able to attend a 
regular school without special help were 
used in the study and no serious case of 
hearing disability was included, the answer 
to all three questions was Yes. 


What People Say, the Nitchie School Basic 
Course in Lip Reading, by Kathryn Alling 
Ordman and Mary Pauline Ralli. Nitchie 
School of Lip Reading, Inc., 342 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 117 pp. 
Mimeographed. $4.00. 

“The material in this book,” says its 
Foreword, “was prepared with the object 
of reproducing everyday conversation as 
closely as possible. Every sentence had to 
pass the test: ‘Is this what a person might 
say in conversation?’ ” 

With such an object in mind, the reader 
would expect to find a very useful book, 
and he does. It begins with an Introduce: 
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SHERMAN K. SMITH 


SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND ORAL EDUCATION 


FOR THE DEAF, HARD OF HEARING AND REHABILITATION OF SPEECH 





HEALTH 
A 12 AND 
MONTH EDUCATION 
SCHOOL Go 
YEAR HAND IN 
HAND 





SCHOOL FOR SUPERIOR CHILDREN 


Glenda Hunter, just four years old, entered our school 
at two years and ten months of age. Her speech is 
good for a totally deaf child of four. She will not be 
educationally retarded at the usual six-year school age. 
(Address of parents given on request.) 





ORAL EDUCATION: The school is entirely oral and aural. Speech is taught by the 
Sherman K. Smith Method of Physical Phonetics. Each child has his own private lesson in 


voice and speech every day in order to develop individual voice personality. Emphasis is upon 
normalizing voice quality. If we can have the child from pre-school age, little "Deaf Quality” 
of voice is noticeable. In the older pupil, where voice and speech have already been estab- 
lished, voices usually can be improved. General speech reading techniques are employed. All 


avenues of oral and aural education are used. 


TRAINING FROM NURSERY SCHOOL THROUGH HIGH SCHOOL: 


Beginning the fall term of 1949 no child will be enrolled over eight years of age. Preference 
is given to children of three and four years of age. Children accepted by the school will be 
continued through High School. Special tutoring service is provided for those able to attend 
colleges and universities for hearing students. 


SPEECH CORRECTION — FOR HEARING CHILDREN AND ADULTS 


The SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND ORAL EDUCATION is affiliated with the University of Tampa. 
SHERMAN K. SMITH, Founder MARY BACH, Assistant 
238 East Davis Boulevard 


Tampa, Florida 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 

An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at four years of age. Upper School grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Household Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a well 
equipped central school building, a well 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of- 
door recreation and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un- 
der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 
e * 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 
1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $2.00 


Per Set $6.00 


LIFE OF JESUS FOR CHILDREN 
Complete in 20 Story Charts Illustrated 
By Marianna Macomber Price $5.00 


STORY CHARTS 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 
Series I. Four charts of 12 stories each, 
with manual ____ i 


nie $13.50 
Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 


each, with manual... __..$17.00 
Series III. Myths. a 
Series I, II and III __ ee 
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tion which discusses: What Is Lip Read. 
ing? Lip Reading at Different Angles and 
Distances, The Use of Background Noise, 
Training in Listening, Intensive Auditory 
Training, and Making Use of the Feeling 
and Rhythm of Speech; continues with a 
section on How to Use the Lessons; and 
follows with a series of thirty lessons, 
graduated from the very simple to the 
quite difficult, and including vocabulary, 
sentences, stories, questions, drills, reviews, 
and exercises on homophenous words. 

A student with only a little training 
could easily use the book for supplemen- 
tary practice, and any teacher, no matter 
what her method, will find helpful ma. 
terials in its pages. 


The Parents Talk It Over 

(Continued from page 285) 
fectly safe in letting Mary out of the house 
for any length of time. Those kids watch 
her like a hawk and cooperate wonder- 
fully in helping to train her. Woe be unto 
the kid from another block who thinks it 
fun to pick on her. They drag him or her 
into the house and through my “house of 
horrors” as they call the basement work- 
shop where I store snakes, turtles, old In- 
dian skulls, etc., which I’m working on for 
the museum. In short order that kid sort 
of attaches himself to the gang, and there’s 
one more to stumble over. It’s a “durn”™ 
nuisance, but it really pays off. Mary is as 
much a part of the gang as any of the 
hearing kids and just as much at home, 
any place she goes. Admitted, I had to 
quit being staid and dignified. I’ve had 
to learn to pop bubble gum faster and 
louder, and blow bigger bubbles than any 
of the kids. I’ve had to recall all the kid 
stunts and games that I knew as a young- 
ster, but it hasn’t hurt me. We didn’t get 
a single soap or candle mark on any of our 
windows over Hallowe'en, while the neigh- 
bors’ were all covered. 

Since you weren't horrified at the idea 
of pet snakes for Mary—she now has a 
huge “gopher” turtle which I am “storing” 
for the winter for the museum. It’s large 
enough to at least move when Mary sits 
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FREE Booklet 


tells about the world’s 
only all-magnetic 
hearing aid 


pioke Ar 











A new kind 
of hearing aid— 
: SMALL—LIGHT—COMPACT— 

EFFICIENT— Booklet gives 
answers to 5 basic questions, 
about hearing. 







for “5 QUESTIONS” Booklet! 


E. A. MYERS & SONS 
Dept. 649—Radioear Bldg., Pittsburgh 16, Pa. 
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TONEMASTER 
MINUET 


The Hearing Aid that Speaks for 
Itself. 


Powerful, natural tone for restful 
hearing. 


Remarkably small size. Only 
2 5/16 x 2 13/16 x 7/8 inches. 


Beautifully constructed and 


finished. 


TONEMASTERS, INC. 


400 S. WASHINGTON ST. 
PEORIA, ILL. 











what about 


TELEPHONE 
AMPLIFIERS? 


We can now meet cur- 
rent demands. So, if 
you need a Telephone 
Amplifier*, ask for a 
demonstration at your 
local Bell Telephone 
Business Office. 





*For persons with impaired hearing who want 
louder telephone reception. Fits any telephone. 
Has volume control and cutoff switch. There is 
a small monthly charge. 
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on its back, and perfectly harmless. More 
fun! Last summer, one of Mary’s snakes 
bit her, but since I had warned her that 
it might, it didn’t bother her in the least. 
She merely came upstairs for mercuro- 
chrome on the scratch, went down, caught 
the snake, and put it back in its cage, as 
though nothing had happened. No fear at 
all of them, merely believing me now when 
I tell her that one will bite and not to han- 
dle it. Those which I say are harmless, she 
picks up the same as ever. The same thing 
has happened with bees, wasps, and bumble 
bees. She has learned respect without fear, 
which I was afraid I wouldn’t be able to 
get across to her. 

Mr. W. W. 

Ohio 


A Southern Pioneer 

(Continued from page 278) 
Work of the University of South Carolina. 
Miss Leila Johnson wrote: “I wish to thank 
your members for so honoring and bring- 
ing to the attention of the community this 
almost ‘unsung heroine’ of South Carolina. 
. . . | know of no one who has given of 
herself, and so modestly, as has our Miss 
Lucy.” Miss Mary P. Wheeler’s message 
read, in part: “At last I feel that Miss 
Lucy is being given her rightful apprecia- 
tion. She should never be forgotten in 
South Carolina. You honor yourselves in 
honoring her.” 

A New Approach 

(Continued from page 275) 

“test” situation; lipreading should al- 
ways be combined with speech. 


~ 


Suggested References 

Alschuler; Children’s Centers; Mor- 
row, 1942. Andrus; Curriculum Guides 
for Teachers of Children from Two to Six; 
Reynal & Hitchcock, 1936. Axline; Play 
Therapy; University of Chicago Press, 
1947. Baruch; Parents and Children Go to 
School;. Scott Foresman, 1937. Black; 
Off to a Good Start; Harcourt Brace, 1946. 
Davis; Hearing and Deafness; Murray 
Hill, 1947. Dixon; High, Wide and Deep; 
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California 
Los Angeles 
Mrs. LuceLIA M. Moore 
321% N. Spaulding Ave., Zone 36 


Mrs. FLORENCE A. SHARP 


1492% W. 27th St., Zone 7 
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Denver 


Mrs. MATHILDA W. SMITH 
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District of Columbia 


Washington 

Mrs. ELIZABETH CLARKE BABBITT 
1819 Wyoming Ave., N. W. 
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Miss FRANCES H. DOWNES 
2311 Conn. Ave., N. W., Zone 8 
Phone: North 1874 


Mrs. Epna K. MONSEES 
2025 Eye St., N. W., Zone 6 
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Mrs. EDWARD B. NITCHIB 
2601 16th St., N. W., Zone 9 


Florida 
Winter Park 
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Miss LENNA BRYANT 


Apt. 1, 248 South Hydraulic 
Phone: 2-4923 


Massachusetts 
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Miss May H. Lgavis 
386 Commonwealth Ave., Zone 15 


New ENGLAND SCHOOL 

OF Lip READING 
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Mrs. MARGUERITR G. JAMES 
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Port Washington, Long Island 
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Phone: Port Washington 7-2745-J 
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Syracuse Speech Reading Studio 
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223 Arlington Ave. Phone 4-3891 
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MARIE K. MASON, PH.D. 
Speech and Hearing Clinic 
Ohio State University 
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ADVERTISING DIRECTORY 
SOCIETIES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


AUGUSTA (Georgia) 
510 Greene Street 
BALTIMORE 1 (Maryland) 
322 N. Charles Street 
BOSTON 15 (Massachusetts) 
283 Commonwealth Avenue 
CHICAGO 2 (Illinois) 
30 W. Washington St. 
CLEVELAND 6 (Ohio) 
11,206 Euclid Avenue 
COLUMBUS 15 (Ohio) 
55 East State Street, Room 410 
DAYTON 2 (Ohio) 
924 U. B. Building 
DENVER 5 (Colorado) 
1556 Emerson Street 
DETROIT 26 (Michigan) 
535 West Jefferson Avenue 
HARTFORD 3 (Connecticut) 
Room 212, 252 Asylum Street 
INDIANAPOLIS 4 (Indiana) 
318-319 Board of Trade Building 
JERSEY CITY 2 (New Jersey) 
574 Jersey Avenue 
KANSAS CITY 2 (Missouri) 
No. 1 West Linwood Blvd. 
LOUISVILLE 2 (Kentucky) 
104 Old Board of Trade Building 
LYNCHBURG (Virginia) 
Room 3, Ward Bldg., 1025 Church St. 
LYNN (Massachusetts) 
59 Baltimore Street 
MIAMI 33 (Florida) 
2935 S. Bayshore Drive, Coconut Grove 
MILWAUKEE (Wisconsin) 
322 W. Wisconsin Ave., Suite 601 
MINNEAPOLIS 3 (Minnesota) 
1722 Hennepin Ave. 
PATERSON 1 (New Jersey) 
182 Ellison St. 
PHILADELPHIA 3 (Pennsylvania) 
2019 Spruce Street 
PITTSBURGH 22 (Pennsylvania) 
Granite Bldg., 6th Ave. & Wood St. 
PORTLAND 5 (Oregon) 
39 Selling-Hirsch Building 
918 S. W. Washington St. 
SAINT LOUIS 8 (Missouri) 
4527 Westminster Place 
SAINT PAUL 1 (Minnesota) 
496 Endicott-on-Robert Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO 2 (California) 
414 Mason St., 700 Native Sons Bldg. 
SPRINGFIELD 3 (Mass.) 
1694 Main Street 
TOLEDO 10 (Ohio) 
2313 Ashland Avenue 
WASHINGTON 9 (District of Columbia) 
2431 14th St., N. W. 
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Day, 1938. Ewing and Ewing; Handicap 
of Deafness; Longmans Green & Co, 
1938. Ewing and Ewing; Opportunity and 
the Deaf Child; Univ. of London Press, 
1947. Garrison; At Home with Children; 
Holt, 1943. Gesell; The Child from Five to 
Ten; Harper, 1946. Gesell; Infant and 
Child in the Culture of Today; Harper, 
1943. Isaacs; The Nursery Years; Van- 
guard, 1937. Isaacs; Social Development 
in Young Children; Routledge Ltd., 1933, 
Isaacs; Intellectual Growth in Young Chil- 
dren; Routledge Ltd., 1930. Jersild; Child 
Development ‘and the Curriculum; Teach. 
ers’ College, 1946. Landreth; Education 
of the Young Child; Wiley, 1942. Upde. 
graff; Practice in Pre-School Education; 
McGraw-Hill, 1938. 
Little Bo-Peep 
(Continued from page 272) 

of her two slumber songs: Wool You Be 
Mine, and All That I Want is Ewe. It’s 
easy to understand how the mistake oc- 
curred—about her losing sheep instead of 
sleep, I mean. 

The dream led me to look into this mat- 
ter of sleep—or lack of it. I was remember- 
ing, you see, those early days of my total 
deafness. It was the fact that I could lie 
down and go to sleep even in a boiler fac- 
tory (the equivalent in those days of the 
modern radio environment) that compen- 
sated for whatever I may have seemed to 
have lost when my hearing departed. Yes, 
I’ve looked into this matter of sleep, and 
after consulting numerous authorities, | 
find (1) that a person shouldn’t sleep on 
his left side, because that creates too much 
pressure on the heart; (2) he shouldn’t 
sleep on the right side, because that inter- 
feres with the respiration of the lung; (3) 
to sleep on the stomach interferes with the 
respiration of both lungs and makes breath- 
ing difficult; (4) sleeping on the back is 
bad for the nervous system; (5) to sleep 
sitting in a chair causes the body to fall 
into unnatural positions, and relaxation is 
almost impossible; and (6) if a person 
sleeps standing he is likely to fall and break 
his neck. 


Eee 
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S necibess SCHOOL For THE DEAF 


Outstanding Among Residential Schools for the Deaf in the Country 
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High School for the Deaf 
Modern Dormitories and School Building, Excellent Facilities, Beautifully 
Situated on the Picturesque Genesee River, Extensive Grounds and Healthful 


Surroundings. 
NURSERY SCHOOL ELEMENTARY SCHOOL HIGH SCHOOL 








The Rochester School for the Deaf offers complete education and training for 
deaf children from Nursery School through Approved High School. Hearing Aids 
are used extensively to reeducate residual hearing. Much emphasis is placed upon 
teaching of speech and lip reading, throughout. Special Nursery School facilities 
with teachers trained in nursery school work. 


Vocational Training: Homemaking, Typing, Elementary Bookkeeping, Arts and 
Crafts, Printing, Woodworking, Mechanical Drawing and General Shop sub- 
jects are available to students. 


Excellent Socialization and Recreational Programs 
Pupils are kept in touch with community resources and with hearing chil- 
dren. They compete with city high schools in sports and recreation. All 
children are carefully supervised; adequate nursing and medical services. 


For further information, address 
J. H. Galloway, Superintendent 


1545 St. Paul Street 
Rochester 5, N. Y. | 
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INSTEAD OF HEADBANDS 


If you are wearing a headband, you are un- 
comfortable, and such discomfort is unnecessary. 
Ad-Hear positively holds the oscillator securely and 
comfortably in place indefinitely, without headband 
or other pressure. Ask your Hearing Aid Con- 
sultant, or write us. Order trial bottle 4 months 
singe $3.00 postpaid. Money-back guarantee. 

o risk. 


AD-HEAR DISTRIBUTORS 
1814 W. 8th St., Dep. V, Los Angeles 5, Calif. 























Just off the Press 


AUDITORY TRAINING 


FOR CHILDREN 
—A Manual 


Mary Wood Whitehurst 


A series of graded lessons with detailed 
teaching instructions for teachers 
or parents of deaf children. 
Orders accepted by: 


HEARING REHABILITATION CENTER 


654 Madison Avenue 
New York 21, N. Y. 





Price $4.00 plus 10 cents for 
shipping charge. 
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What to do? Well, I can offer a few 
constructive suggestions as the result of 
my careful research into the subject. In 
the first place, eminent authorities argue 
that the average person sleeps better than 
he thinks. I believe we can concede that, 
knowing how inefficiently the average per- 
son thinks. Does he get enough sleep? 
Well, to determine that, we should know 
(1) what is an average person; and (2) 
what is enough. A good many people man- 
age very well on two or three hours sleep 
a day. They do this, of course, by sleeping 
eight hours or more each night. Do you 
sleep with your windows up or down? 
But why sleep with your windows at all? 
And what floor do you sleep on? That is 
important, for it is quite likely that you 
would sleep better in a bed. Even a Pull 
man berth has its drawbacks, of course. 

I read of one man who bought himsell 
an extra-length “Hollywood” bed, so that 
he could sleep longer. That, naturally, 
brings up the question: Why doesn’t a 
short man get as much sleep as a tall man? 
The answer, of course, is that he isn’t so 
long in bed. 

A few general suggestions may be 
added: To keep your feet from going to 
sleep, don’t let them turn in. It is, in- 
cidentally, the opinion of some authorities 
that “clocks” were introduced into hosiery 
designs primarily to keep the feet and legs 
from going to sleep. If your feet do go to 
sleep, it may be well to recall the wisdom 
of letting sleeping dogs lie. For those un- 
fortunates who can still hear a bit, there 
is something that will open their eyes— 
this is a clock, an alarm clock, I believe it 
is called. I am glad to say I have no per- 
sonal knowledge of the thing. 

Never hit a pillow when it’s down; that 
would be poor sportsmanship. And don’t 
put your money under your pillow—unless 
you have enough to retire on. If you sleep 
like a top, you may sometimes wake up 
dizzy. One reason, of course, that some 
people do not get enough sleep is that they 
don’t go to bed soon enough. That might 
seem to be obvious, but apparently it is not. 

But perhaps I am treating the subject 
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And what a test this was! A car crash, a smashing im- 

pact against the car’s dash, and the Paravox chassis 

still operates. The case was bent, saving the wearer 
from possible chest injuries, but a replacement, soon provided, enabled the 
resumption of actual use. 
Now we don’t feature a Paravox as a preventative of bodily injury, or as a 
handy protective device to wear when motoring. Instead we assert that 
Paravox, by test, is outstanding among hearing aids. Yes, we'll go so far 
as to claim that Paravox will undergo tests that no other hearing aid, to 
our knowledge, can survive. 
So much for the durability of the product. When it comes to performance, 
you will be gratified, pleased at the clear, natural tone of this hearing aid. 
And as to power, just try one, you will find that in any of the three sizes 
available, there’s a Paravox that will supply an amazing volume of sound. 


IF IT’S A HEARING AID, TRY A PARAVOX,—FOR A SOUND LIFE! 


PARAVOX, INC. 
2056 EAST 4TH STREET 
CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 








PHYSICAL 
MEDICINE 











SURVIVES 600 FOOT FALL 


A drop from an airplane proved 
Paravox extraordinary durability. 
Four VERI-small Paravox Hearing 
Aids were dropped from a plane 
going 90 miles per hour, a fall of 
600 feet, and all four operated 
after fall. 


Pressure test has proved internal type 
of chassis will withstand thousands of 
pounds pressure, too. There’s nothing 
like the Paravox for durability. 
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REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
CHILDREN, INC. 


Speech and Lip Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 
advantages. Address: 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 


that, being a young nation. 





PROCEEDINGS 
of the 
1948 National Conference 


Include Important Papers: 
The Future of Voluntary Agencies 
Bell Greve, Cleveland 
Advances in Treatment of Deafness 
Dean M. Lierle, M.D., Iowa City 
Hearing Handicapped Children 
Obligations of Parents and Schools 
Hearing Conservation Programs 


Send for Your Copy Now—$2.00 


AMERICAN HEARING SOCIETY 
817 14th St., N. W., Washington 5, D.C. 








LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 


Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.50 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.75. Postage not included 


Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 


13 Myrtle Street, Brattleboro, Vermont 
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too lightly. We Americans are apt to do 
We'll settle 
down and become drowsy in time. A man 
from Boston writes—and natives of Boston 
are Americans, broadly speaking—that his 
observations convince him that sleepless. 
ness is contagious, and that it may spread 
to inanimate things. In proof of this, he 
states that he has suffered from insomnia 
—and normal hearing—most of his life, 
and adds that he has a suit of clothes that 
hasn’t had a nap for years. Apparently 
this man, like the late Robert Benchley, 
does much of his work sitting down. 
“That’s where I shine,” declared Benchley. 
Well, good night! Sleep tight! 


A Career Girl 


(Continued from page 271) 


ages to turn out silver jewelry for friends 
and relatives in whatever time she can 
spare from her club work. As a member 
of executive boards of three progressive 
clubs for the deaf, she helps to plan literary 
study groups, welfare work, and entertain- 
ment. 

All these activities leave her little time 
for painting, so at present she confines her 
art work to linoleum blocks for hei 
Christmas cards. 

In spite of all these hobbies, Mary Betty 
claims travel as her one and only love. She 
has traveled west, east and north in the 
United States—by plane, train, automobile 
and bus—on her own. She hasn’t gone 
south yet, but undoubtedly she will remedy 
that situation without too much delay. 
Wherever she goes, she tries to make con- 
tact with the deaf, as she maintains a keen 
interest in the different schools of thought 
represented by sectional groups. A taste of 
foreign travel in Canada has given her the 
desire to see Europe this summer. If she 
does go, she may attend the world conven- 
tion for the deaf in Denmark. 

If it were not for her education in oral- 
ism, this girl, born deaf, would not have 
become the career girl she is today, alive 
to the world around her. 
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HARD OF ie 


WAITED 
FOR THIS! 





..- Removes Self-consciousness—Nobody 
knows that you are hard of hearing 


LONGER’ 


* NO NEED 
° TO WAIT 
° ANY 


HERE IT IS... 


NO RECEIVER BUTTON 
IN THE EAR! 














NO TELL-TALE BUTTON TO SHOW! 


And now the Phantomold (invisible) is combined with the tiny 


ONE-UNIT 
eltone MONO-PAC 
one of the World’s Smallest Hearing Aids 


You are assured of unsurpassed You owe it to yourself to see 
hearing quality for both tone’ this newest hearing improve- 
and volume. But best of all,even ment and convince yourself that 
your friends won’t notice that now for the first time you really 
you are wearing a hearing aid. can conceal your deafness. 





BELTONE HEARING AID COMPANY . 





1450 WEST I9TH STREET * CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS 


Beltone Hearing Aid Co. Dept. VR-6 
1450 West 19th St., Chicago 8, Ill. 


| 

Please tell me more about the new invisible Beltone PHANTOMOLD 
| Name 
l 
I 
i 


ee Se en Dry een Oe oe ee ey J 
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Are You Bothered With 


LIA 


In Your Hearing Aid? 





Try 
}/BURGESS 


The Better Battery 
That Costs No More 


Why tolerate hearing-aid discomfort due to 
scratchy, garbled, or weak reception. Check 
your power supply now . . . do as thousands 
are doing . . . use Burgess Batteries for longer, 
clear-hearing reception! Yes, Burgess Batteri2 
give you steady, noise-free 
power down to the last re- 
liable ampere . . . yet they cost 
no more! 


Better Burgess Batteries 
For Every Aid — 
A Complete Line “ute 


Ask for Burgess Birteries at your hearing aid 
agent, or the drug, radio, hardware, or depart- 





ment stores in your town. Buy Burgess “A” 
Batteries built especially for hear- 
ing aid drains and “B” Batteries 
featuring a new cell construction 
that provides maximum service on 
all instruments. Look for the black 
and white stripes that identify 
Nand2ze better, BURGESS Batteries! 


BURGESS 








hearing aid batteries 
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Can We Speed Up the Slow Child? 


(Continued from page 270) 


evidences of inc reased alertness.” “Shp 
even giggles now.” To one familiar with 
this pupil’s rather robot-like reactions jy 
the past, her new approach to social 
situations and her new _ responsivenes 


is, to quote her teacher, “astonishing.” 


Case 4 (C.A. 12:5 years) 
1.Q. Results 
Initial Test M.A. 9:8 I[.Q. 78 
Retest M.A. 11:3 1.Q. 89 
Increase 11 1.Q. points 
General Behavior 
The teacher reports as follows: “Im 
provement in personal appearance, phys. 
ical alertness and general appearance re. 
markable. Even texture of skin and hair 
seem to have come alive. There is mor 
interest in classroom activities and pow. 
ers of concentration and work habits 
have improved considerably.” 


Case 5 (C.A. 13:11 years) 


1.Q. Results 
Initial Test M.A. 8:6 1.Q. 61 
Retest M.A. 10:6 1.Q. 74 


Increase 13 1.Q. points 
General Behavior 

“Decided improvement in alertness, 
responsiveness and work habits. Even 
her disposition seems to have changed 
for the better.” (Teacher’s report) 


Case 6 (C.A. 14:3 years) 
1.Q. Results 
Initial Test M.A. 9:8 I[.Q. 68 
Retest M.A. 11:9 I.Q. 82 
Increase 14 1.Q. points 
General Behavior 
“Not much improvement in schod 
work, but quite a bit in attitude toward 
other children. She has become much 
more social and fun-loving.” (Teacher's 
report) 


The foregoing summaries show that it 
creases of from 8 to 17 I.Q. points wer 
obtained at the conclusion of the Glutamit 
Acid treatment period in the six subject 
of this study, the average increase for the 
group being 13 I.Q. points. On retest @ 
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SUNSHINE COTTAGE 


Primary Day School for Deaf and Hard of Hearing Children 


7 | \ . ‘ t | 
’ 





SWING HIGH, SWING LOW, IN THE SUNSHINE 


The Oral Method of instruction used exclusively and the fitting of 
individual hearing aids encouraged when beneficial to 
the child. Parent participation required. 


NO TUITION 


Supported by contributions and donations 


186 Schreiner Place MARY K. VAN WYK 
San Antonio 2, Texas Siceutib 
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t ALEK TY OT 4 





Seeing ts Believing 
CAMP PETER PAN 


FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


LAKE RONKONKOMA, LONG ISLAND 
NEW YORK 





The first Nursery-SSummer School was 
started 25 years ago by the Cleary 
family, who have specialized in educat- 
ing little deaf children by the oral 
method. 


We do not need our hearing to ride on 
ponies and horses through the cool 
paths in the pine woods, or when we 
romp and play in the spray of waves 
from the salty waters of Ocean, Sound 


and Bay. 


Co-Ed. Ages 3-12. Six Weeks Inclusive 
Fee $300. Booklet. 


CLEARY ORAL SCHOOL 


LAKE RONKONKOMA, LONG ISLAND 
NEW YORK 
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the end of the non-treatment period, this 
increase fell to an average of 3 1.Q. points 
in spite of the likelihood of possible gains 
derived from practice effects in the manipu- 
lation of test materials. Similarly, slumps 
in alertness and general responsiveness to 
the environment were reported by the 
teachers at the termination of the non- 
treatment period. 

It appears, then, that the evidence ob- 
tained in this preliminary study offers 
striking confirmation in the case of the 
deaf subjects of the benefits reported from 
the Glutamic Acid treatment of mental re- 
tardation among hearing children. Natu- 
rally, it cannot be said on the basis of the 
very small number of subjects here studied 
just how universally effective such treat- 
ment would be among the deaf, nor what 
possible limitations might be encountered. 
Much more penetrating and far wider ex- 
plorations are needed to provide the an- 
swers to these questions. The writer does 
feel, however, that such explorations are 
strongly indicated as a result of the posi- 
tive findings obtained at this time. 
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The happy faces above received worldwide publicity, showing gratitude at hearing, something words could 


never describe. 


Shot Cad 


to JOY IN HEARING— 
and to BETTER SPEECH 


In these words, specialists in the field of the acoustically handicapped, have expressed 
their delight and satisfaction, after USING the WARREN AUDITORY TRAINING 


UNIT in their speech and hearing rehabilitation programs. 


Bryce 


The research and design were undertaken by Jay L. Warren, Inc., upon the recom- 
mendations of the specialists who wanted something especially designed for the hard 
of hearing—only to be agreeably surprised that in use the WARREN AUDITORY 
TRAINING UNIT is reaching those who have not been reached by any other estab- 
lished means. 


USES TO WHICH THE WARREN AUDITORY TRAINING UNIT 
MAY BE PUT: 


1. To orient to sound: to teach an awareness of effects records, relating such sound to life 
sound and to stimulate auditory receptivity, experiences of the child. 








piMaeM ee t. Lh Tf GY 


ete. 4. To develop discrimination as the child ad- 
2. To assist in the development of speech aware vances, first of gross sound, and later in the 
ness through the speech microphone circuit. 


} speech area. 
3. To teach environmental sounds through sound 





5. To assist in the teaching of lipreading. 

6. To give an approach to music through simple 
records, such as nursery rhymes, children’s 
stories, musical numbers especially recorded 
for children, etc. 

7. To help unify the family group as all members 
can assist in the training of the exceptional 
child and in his enjoyment of each new sound 
recognized and its resultant progress. 


Write today for further information. 


Jay L. arren, Inc. 








| 5 NO. WABASH AVE 
Warren Auditory Training Unit. Model T-1. 
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WANT ADS 


Rates: Twenty-five words, $2.00 for one insertion, $5.00 
for three insertions. Box Numbers 25c extra for each 
insertion. Address Advertising Dept., Volta Review. 





WANTED—Oral teachers for preparatory and primary 
groups for 1949-50 session. Southern residential school. 
Good salaries. Address Box P-4, Volta Bureau. 





TEACHER OF DEAF, married. wants position in Cali- 
fornia. Experienced in oral day schools all grades. 148 
hours’ college work. B.S. degree. Nursery school train- 
ing. Major: Education of Deaf. Address Box J-6, 
Volta Bureau. 

WANTED: September, Qualified ssacher for young deaf 
and hard-of-hearing children in day school. Pleasant 
working conditions, good salary. Birmingham Junior 
League School of Speech Correction, Inc., 517 North 
20th Street, Birmingham 3, Alabama. 





AUDIOGRAMS: “They Talk.” Relationship of hear- 
ing loss to average speech clearly portrayed on card. 
Samples. Auricular Foundation, Inc., 1440 N. Mission 
Rd., Los Angeles 33, Calif. 








WANTED: From July 15 through coming year, teach- 
er experienced with small chillren, to teach beginning 
speech to young child in private home. Salary plus 
room and board. Write Mr. M. Faren, 689 Shaler 
Bivd., Ridgefield, N. J. 


WANTED for September 1949, tcshned incchiats ‘a 
deaf and hard of hearing to teach in the public schools 
of Compton, California. Very desirable location, mid- 
way between Los Angeles and Long Beach. Write to 
Margaret Davison, Coordinator of Curriculum and 
Guidance, 604 Tamarind Street, Compton 3, California. 








WANTED: September Ist, qualified oral teacher for 
preschool age children. Will pay top salary. The Co- 
Operative School for Deaf Children, 2215 Driscoll, 
Houston 19, Texas. 





Complete sets of the Auditory Outlook 
April 1930 through December 1933 
An illustrated monthly magazine 
devoted to 
THE PROBLEMS OF THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


A few rare sets, complete $20.00 


One cloth bound set 30.00 


VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. Washington 7, D. C. 











REPRINT AND CIRCULAR SERIES OF 
THE NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL 
Research Recommendations of the Second 


Conference on Problems of the Deaf 
and Hard of Hearing 


Washington, D. C. — February, 1929 
PRICE 50c 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 
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Compiled by JouN A. FERRALL 


Helping Hand: A red-faced man was strug 
gling to change a tire, while a woman looked on) 
The kind-hearted motorist drew up behind the 
stalled car, dismounted, and said, “Pardon me, 
but can I be of any assistance?” The man laid’ 
down his tire tool and, taking the new arrival 
by the arm, he walked him out of earshot of the 
woman. “You certainly can help me, friend,” he® 
replied, thankfully. “My wife has very decided’ 
views as to how this job should be done. If you 
will just divert her attention until I get this tire! 
changed, I shall be eternally grateful.”—Wally 
Street Journal. 


A story is going around to the effect that a) 
certain hunter set out with his rifle to hunt a 
bear. When he met the bear the latter held up @ 
paw. “Wait a minute,” he said. “What are yous 
really looking for?” The hunter said he was? 
looking for a fur coat. “Well,” said the bear, 
“I'm out looking for my breakfast. Come inte 
my den and we'll talk this thing over.” So the 
hunter and the bear entered the latter’s den and” 
sat down to work out an agreement. Sometime 
later the bear came out alone. They had reached! 
a compromise. The bear had his breakfast; and 
the hunter had on his fur coat. 


Secure Abode: During the building of a 
cathedral death robbed one of the bricklayers of 
his beloved wife. He asked that her body be 
placed in one of the cathedral’s crypts. He was 
told this was impossible; the crypts were reserved. 
for the nation’s great. After the funeral and” 
cremation the bricklayer returned to his work.” 
A friend sympathized with him over the refusal’ 
of the cathedral’s authorities to permit his wife 
to be buried in the great shrine. Smiling through’ 
his tears, the bricklayer replied: “Don’t worry 
my friend. She’s there!” 


Two scrub women, cleaning the marble floor 
of a university building, fell into a discussion of. 
various members of the faculty. “That speech pro. 
fessor sure does like to use high-soundin’ words,” 
mused one. “He must be a mighty smart man.” 

“No, I don’t figure it out that way,” objected the 
other. “I kinder think he uses them twelve 
cylinder words because he’s afraid that if people: 
knew what he was talkin’ about, they’d know he 
didn’t know what he was talkin’ about.” 


Blow Dat Horn: Two colored brothers were 
in an automobile on a country highway, whe 
suddenly the one driving slammed on his brakes 
and stopped the car while a fast train barely 
missed their front fenders. The other saidi 
“Jake, why for you blow dat horn jes’ as de ¢ 
stops?” The driver replied: “Boy, dat wuz’ 
mah horn—dat was Gabriel’s!”—Russell Records 





